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HEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM, 
D:rection de Mons. LAURENT, Senior, 
ancien Directeur du Theatre Italien de Paris et de Londres. 


LUNDI, 7 MAI, 186), 


OUVERTURE DU 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 


OPERAS COMIQUES, COMEDIES, VAUDEVILLES, 
axp REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS. 


Madame FAURE, lere Chanteuse de l'Opera Comique de 
Paris. 


Madame SALMSON, lere Chanteuse du Théatre de Nantes. 

Madame LATOUCHE, lere Chanteuse Dugazon du Theatre 
de Lille. 

Madame DALIS, Chanteuse Bouffe et des Dejazets—Opera, 
Operette et Vaudevilles—du Théatre d’ Anvers. 

Mons. ACHARD, Tenor du Théatre de Lyon. 

Mons. VRIYDAGH, Tenor du Théatre de la Haye. 

Mons. CASTELMARY, Basse du Théatre d’ Amiens. 

Mons. GEOFFROY, Tenor du Theatre des Bouffes de Paris. 

Mons. DALIS, Bouffe du Théatre Royal, d’'Anvers; ler 
Sujet du Théatre de Boulogne. 

Mons. — ler Camique Tenor Bouffe da Theéatre 


d’ Ami 
Mons. MOREAU, ler Comique Marqué du Théaitre de 
Bruxelles. 
Mons. VICTOR, Comique du Théatre Royal de Litge. 
Mons. GUERIN, Basse du Théatre Royal de Liege. 
Mademoiselle GUERIN, lere Ingenuité du Théatre du Rouen. 
Madame GUERIN, lere Amoureuse du Théatre de Litge. 
Madame BLAINVILLE, Jeune lere Coquette du Théatre 
d' Odessa. 

Madaine FIRMIN, lere Dutgne du Théatre de Gand. 

Mons. DUBARRY, Amoureux du Théatre de Gand. 

Mons. VOYTOT, 2d Amoureux du Théatre de Versailles. 

Cuers p’ORcHESTRE. 
Mons. BECQUIE DE PEYREVILLE, ler Violon du Théitre 
Im des Italiens de Paria. 

Mons. DUVAL, ler Violon du Théatre Lyrique. 

Mons. DALIS, Regisseur Général ex Administrateur des 
Théatres Royaux de Belgique. 


in Nouveau Programme annoncera le Tableau complet de 
la Troupe. 


ler DEBUT. 


“LA PART DU DIABLE.” 
Opera Comique en 3 Actes, Musique d’ Avex. 
(MADAME FAURE REMPLIRA LE PRINCIPAL ROLE.) 


“LE MARIAGE AUX LANTERNES.’ 
Operette des Bouffes Parisiens; Musique de 
Jacqurs OFFENBACK. 


S'addresser pour la location des Loges et des Stalles & Mr. 
MITCHELL, Bond Street. 

Prix des Places.—Private Boxes, £1 11s. 6d., £2 2s., and 
£3 33. Stalls, 6s. Dress Circle, 43. Second Circle, 3s. 
Pit, 23. Gallery, 1s. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


N . W. VINCENT WALLACE’S GRAND 
= MORNING CONCERT. 

Selections from the Operas “ Lurline,” “ Maritane,’ 

on SATURDAY, MAY 19, at Three o'clock. 

Vocalists—Maille. Lemmens Sherrington, Madame Weiss, 
Miss Augusta Thompson, Madame Laura Baxter, Miss 
Fanny Huddart, Miss Poole, and Miss Parepa; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Santley, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. Ramsden, Mr. 
Weiss. Pianoforte—Miss Arabella Goddard. Violin—Ilerr 
Becker. Flute—Mr. Pratten. Conductors—Mr. Manns and 
Mr. V. Wallace. 

Tickets, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. extra. To be 
had at the Crystal Palace; No. 2, Exeter Hail; Messrs. 
Crainer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street; Messrs. Chap- 
= 3, 50, New Bond Street, and at the Libraries. 


YRAND FAN CY B: AZAAR, under the 
immediate Patronage of their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, and a 
number of distinguished Patronesses, in aid of the Fands of 


THE ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
The BAZAAR will be held on the 31st ‘of MAY, and Ist 
and 2d of JUNE, 1566 
The Band of the Grenadier Guards and silos Will attend 
Contributions of Needlework, and other articles for S 
are earnestly requested to be sent to the Offices of 
Society, No. 10, Duke Street James's. S.W.. wher 


St ‘ 
Programme of the Bazaar and a ‘List of the Lady Patron- 
esses may be had, 





* &., 
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W. FE, MAITLAND, Secretary. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


HE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight 
till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. Catalogues, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
41 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 


Patroys—H.R.H. Tue Perce Consort. 


Now OPEN from Nine till Six, and on TUESDAY EVEN- 
INGS, at Seven o'clock, for the LECTURES. Admission, 
One Shilling. Apply at the Galleries for List of Lectures 
by Professor Donaldson; R. Kerr, Esq.; J. H. Parker, Esq. 
(of Oxford); G. E. Street, Esq.: E. B. Lamb, Esq. ; the 
Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, and R. P. Pullan, Esq. 


The Half-Crown Season Tickets admit at all times to the 
Exhibition, and to all the Lectures. 


JAS FERGUSSON, F.R.AS., 
20, Langham Place. 

JAS. EDMISTON, F.R.8.B.A., 

Crown Court, Old Broad Street. 





Hon. Sees, 





XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 am. until dusk. Admit- 


tance ls. 
T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


j R. and MRS. GERMAN REED EVERY 

EVENING (except Saturday), at eight ; Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons at three, in their popular illustrations, 
“OUR HOME CIRCUIT” and “SEA-SIDE STUDIES,” 
introducing a variety of amusing and interesting sketches 
from real life, with characteristic songs, at the ROYAL 
GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.—Last 
nights of Sally Skegga— Admission, 1s., 23. ; stalls, 3s.; se- 
cured at the gallery; and at Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s 201, 
Regent Street. 








ye SAMUEL CLARE respectfully invites 
+ the nobility, gentry, and architects to honour him with 
a visit, to inspect the magnificent RENAISSANCE SCREEN, 
from the Church of St. Luke, Cremona, carved by Antonio 
Maria Viani, called Vianino, School of Campi, Cremona, 
1582. Clare's Gallery of Ancient Furniture, Curiosities, 
Armour, &c., lla, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
HENRY PRATT, Manager. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 

Policies issued by this Society sow, on bEeFrorE Mip- 
SUMMER, 1860, WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, OR 80 PER 
Cent., of the Prorits at THE NEXT DisTRIBUTION IN JANU- 
ARY, 1863. 

Profits divided at intervals of Five Years. 

Agents are appointed in all the provincial towns, of whom 
Prospectuses may be obtained. 

C. H. LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 

Offices, No. 1, Dale Street, Liverpoo!; and 20 and 21, 
Poultry, London. 
Annual Revenue £450,000 
Invested Funds a £1,200,000 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Proprietors in 
this Company was held on the 16th inst. 
The Report of the Board of Directors was adopted unani- 
mously, and showed— 
That the Fire Premiums for the Year) 
BING aa sicidcctensscsccsectarcginme 
That the Life Preudams were .... 


} £295,414 8 10 
£127,415 14 9 
. £499,808 0 0 









ROI, ccnnstccnerantaidnatnncessanpomieies 5 
On which the Premiums were ..........++ £14,520 ll 8 
The number of Proprietors exceeds 900; this and their 
great wealth and unlimited liability renders the security of 
} 


Cc omps any altogether beyond question. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Repor rts, and any furt: 
mation, may be had on applicat 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


er infor- 














PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1797. 


70, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, and 57, CHARING 


CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq hg 4 Lancelot Holland, 


Win. Cotton, D.C.L., ¥ RS. 
John Davis, Esq. | Wm. James Lancaster, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R 8. | John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S- 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Fsq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., | M: att Whiting, Esq. 

P | M. Wyvill, jan., Esq., MLP. 

This Company offers C OMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Preminm, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Fi shty per Cent. of the Prozits. 

LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
Security, in swims of not less than £500. 

BONUS of 1861:—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the 
Ist July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will parti.i- 
pate in the next Division of Profits. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


T° POLITICIANS, MEMBERS of PAR- 
LIAMENT, and CAPITALISTS. 

A rising METROPOLITAN, POLITICAL, and LITE- 
RARY ORGAN, of considerable authority and influence, to 
be DISPOSED OF, owing to an unavoidable dissolution of 
partnership. 

Apply to C. Mitcnett and Co., Newspaper Press Direc- 
tory Office, Agents for the Sale and Transfer of Newspaper 
Property, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


YOYAL LITERARY FUND. — The 

\ SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
CORPORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th of May. 


The Right Rev. CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of St. David's, in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
Sir Archiba'd Alison, Bart., D.C.L. 
Frederick Bentley, Esq. 
Henry G. Bohn, E 3. 
Sir John Boileau, B: art., F.RS., V.P.RS.L. 
Thomas Brown, Esq. 
Rev. Professor E. IL. Browne, B.D. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., MLA., F.R.S. 
George Chambers, Esq. 
Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. R. H. Cobbeld, MLA. 
William Coulson, Esq. 
Edward Heneage Dering, Faq. 
John Dickinson, Esq., F.R.S , F.G.S. 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon. 
tight Hon. Lord Egerton of Tatton. 
Geor rge Edward Eyre, Esq., MA., F.G 
Robert N. Fowler, Es4., M.A., F.R.G. 3 
George Grote, Esq., F.R.S 
James Lempriere Hammond, Esq., M.A. 
Sir John Hanmer, Bart., M P. 
Philip Charles Hardwick, Esq., 0LR.S.L. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Hill 
Dr. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 
John Jervis, Esq., M.A., M.R.S.L. 
Rey. Francis Jeune, D.C.L., Vice-Chaneclior of Oxford. 
William Longman, Esq. 
Sampson Low, Esq. 
John Rot hinson Mclean, Esq., C.E. 
Rey. o rofessor Mansel, M.A. 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
John 3 throp Motley, Esq. 
D. Nutt, Esq. 
Captain Sh rtard Osborn, R.N 
John Pepys, Es 
John Henry Philipps, Esq., MP. 
Rey. G. B. F. Potticary, MLA. 
Rev. Henry J. Rose B.D. 
James Anderson Rose, Esq., M.R.S.L. 
David Rowland, Esq. 
Rev. C. B. Pearson, Me A, MR S.L. 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Dr. Le ont ard Schmitz, Ph.D., D. 
Rev. Professor Selwyn, D.D. 
Sir James Emerson Tennent, LL.D. 
George Stovin Venables, Esq. 
Rey. J. Selby Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L. 
Rev. Robert Whisten, M.A. 
Rev. Chancellor Williams, M.A. 

Tickets, 21s. each, may he obtained from the Stewards, 
and from the Secretary, at 4, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C., 
to which place the ¢ e of the Corporation is now Removed 
from 73, Great Russell Street. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
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BOTANICAL AND FLORAL. 


its. 
> 





L 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA; 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, or Naturalised in, the 
British Isles. For the Use of Amateurs and Beginners. 12s. 


By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 





Il. 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE, 


Comyrising FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., 


Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural Society. 
The Drawings by W. FITCH. 


No. I. Four Coloured Plates. 2s. 6d. 





CURTISS BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 


Comprising the PLANTS of the ROYAL GARDENS of KEW, and of other BOTANICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, D.C.L., F.R.S. The Drawings by W. FITCH. 


No. 185. Six Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Tre Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuaremay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esa, Deprry-Cr Amway. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 
effected peter to the 3ist December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
alread; divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
astured, © ) to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as 
is the case in mutual societies. 


r 





To show how clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— 
Smn Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dee., 1854. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


*.* Now ready, in 1 8v0., price 6d., a List of 
One Thousand AMERICAN BOOKS published 
during 1858-9, giving a transcript of the title- 
page, place of publication, and price. 

Also, price 2s. 6d., The AMERICAN CATA- 
LOGUE, 1800 to 1857. 


—— 


. 

HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 

No. 187, price 6s. Contents—1l. William Beckford. 2. 
Money and Credit. 3. Anne Whitney's Poems. 4. Letters: 
and Times of Basil. ~} Nichol’s Hours with the Evangelists. 
6. Law of Divoree. U.S. Coast Survey. 8. Life of J. C. 
Warren. 9. Darwin's Origin of Species. 10. Recent 
French Literature. 11. Isaac Disraeli. 12. Woman's 
Rights as to Labour and Property. 13. Critical Notices, 
, &e, 


iH. 
Completion of Mr. Curtis’ Constitutional History. 


HISTORY of the ORIGIN, FORMA-. 
TION and ADOPTION of the CONSTITUTION of 
the ne wren ST ATES. By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 

1 volumes, Sve. New and revised 





odin cloth, 24s. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

“ An important and valuable contribution to historieal and: 
political literature." —AMorning Chronicle, 
“Mr. Curtis writes with vigour and dignity, and his work, 
if the second volume only equal the first, w ‘be one of per- 
manent interest.”"—Athenewum. 

** Here, in fact, a most carefully-digested and well-written: 
constitutional history of the great Federal Republic of 
America is begun by Mr. Curtis—a lawyer of 
eminenee in Boston. The first only of its two volumes is 
now before us, and we shall therefore have an opportunity, 
on its comp etion, of discussing it more fully: for the pre— 
sent we must be content to place on record our opinion of its 
great merit. The first volume ends in the middle of a series 
of admirably-executed biographic sketches of the framers of 
the constitution." —Za2aminer. 


it. 
HE FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1789 as. 
viewed in the light of the Republican Institutions 
By JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. With 100 Engravings. 8ve- 
cloth, 15s. 

“Mr. Abbott writes like a man who sincerely believes in 
the divine government of the world and the responsibility of 
human actions, and this is no unseasonable attitude for an 
historian of the French Revolution. Nothing can be better 
sketched than some of these revolutionary scenes, most of 
which, in Mr. Abbott's language, ‘seemed to have been 
arrayed on the sublimest seale ;° we recommend especially” 
the flight of the royal family.’ ag og Review, March 21.. 


TE DIARY of the “AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, from Contemporary Documents, By FRANK 
MOORE. With numerous Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Svo., 36s. 


v. 

AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY in the 
ti AUTUMN of 1854. By ISAAC J. HAYES, Surgeon 
of the Second Grinnell Expedition. Priee 6s. 


VI. 
Love on the ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE. By the Hon. GEO. P. Marsh, late U.S. 
Ambassador at Constantinople. 8vo., 16s. 


vil. 
RCHALA ; or, Studies of the Cosmogony 
+ and Natural History of the Hebrew Scriptures. By 
J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.G.S., Principal of M’Gill College, 
Author of “ Acadian Geology,” &c. Crown 8vo., pp. 406, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Vill. 
N APPEAL to the PEOPLE in behalf of 
their RIGHTS as AUTHORISED INTERPRETERS 
of the BIBLE, By CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 8vo., 
6s. 6d. 


Tx. 
IFE WITHOUT and LIFE WITHIN ; or, 
Reviews, Narratives, Essays, and Poems. By MAR- 
GARET FULLER OSSOLI, Author of “W oman in the 
Nineteenth Century,” “At Home and Abroad,” “ Art, 
Literature, and the Drama,” &c. Edited by her Brother, 
Arthur B, Fuller. Post Svo., pp. 424, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


x. 
HE EXILES of FLORIDA; or, the Crimes 
Committed by our Government against the Maroons who 
filed from South Carolina and other Slave States seeking 
Protection under Spanish Laws. By JOSHUA R, GID- 








£5,000 £1,987 10s, £6,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s, 
100 39 lds. 139 15s. 
Notw andi hese large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment | 












of the Poli s, one half of the Premiums may, if desir 
five years. 


of the Policy. 


th arises; in addition to which advantag ed, for the term of 








The Assets of the Company, at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 16d., all of which has been invested in 


Government and other approved securities. 





No charge for Volunteer Mili 






ry Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





ain anpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other half being advanced by the Company without security or deposit | 





DINGS. Crown 8vo., pp. 538, cloth, 6s. 


XI. a . 

| (HE IMPENDING CRISIS of the SOUTH: 
How to Meet it By HINTON ROWAN HELPER, of 

North Carolina. 50th Thousand. Pp, 420, 6s. 6d. 


XI. 
HE LAW of TORTS or PRIVATE 
WRONGS. By FRANCIS HILLIARD, Author of 
“ The Law of Mortgages.” “ The Law of Vendorsamd Pur- 
chasers,” &e. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1,359, cloth, 568. 
*,* All the New Books of interest received every week as 
pultisned, 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hil 
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REVIEWS. 


FROUDE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


WE congratulate Mr. Froude, and wecongratu- 
late the country, on the completion of another 
massive instalment of this magnificent work. 
Since the lamented death of our great judicial 
historian, and our great forensic historian, in 
this region of literature Mr. Froude reigns 
almost supreme. Earl Stanhope, indeed, wears 
Hallam’s spotless ermine when he delivers his 
judgments on history ; but, though inferior to 
facaulay’s earlier eloquence and grandeur, 
Mr. Froude stands next to him in genius and 
ictorial power. He , too, a keener 
insight than Macaulay, and wider sympathies ; 
he is more original in his views, and more com- 
prehensive in his philosophy. There is now 
pretty tolerably a general assent on the great 
merits, and occasional demerits, that Mr. Froude 
. He is unrivalled in the exquisite 
clearness and grace of his narrative; his re- 
flections are always striking and most sugges- 
tive; and though his style is not, strictly 


ing, ornate, yet it has many passages of | 
almost lyric boldness and beauty ; and, every | 


now and then, we find an inimitable touch of 
humour, an inimitable touch of pathos. Un- 
fortunately, it did not content this gifted and 
brilliant historian to write in as perfect a style 
as any living Englishman; and for the first 
time to have illustrated, to any very consider- 
able extent, this portion of our national history 
by national documents. It was necessary that 
all this masterly execution should be subordin- 
ated to the daring and novelty of a leading con- 
ception. Henry the Eighth had to be absolved ; 
and that his character should be whitened, the 
character of many must be blackened; that his 
reputation should become great, the reputation 
of many must be dwarfed. If he must be ac- 

uitted, it can only be done at the expense of 
the wisdom of More and the loyalty of Fisher, 
the fair fame of Anne Boleyn, the manliness and 
honour of the poet-soldier Surrey. It was one 
of the most unparalleled writs of error ever 
moved for in literary judicature, and we feel 
convinced that the vast majority of thinking 
men have declined to reverse the decision at 
which posterity had arrived. In the present 
volumes, Mr. Froude is happily released from 
the trammels of his theory; but we confess 
that it has left upon our minds an indefinite 
feeling of misgiving and hesitation. Mr. Froude 
has committed, in his time, great vagaries in 
religion, and a few vagaries in history; and 
he has now reached a period in the history of 
polities and religion where he is peculiarly 
liable to their repetition. Nevertheless, we are 
not sure that the fact that he has sounded the 
entire gamut of religious feeling, will not pe- 
culiarly fit him to delineate and judge the 
thoughts and the men of this era. Certainly 
there is a frankness and nobleness in his keen 
appreciation of every form of excellence, in the 
catholicity and tolerance of his spirit, in his 
manifest earnestness and honesty, to which we 
must accord a full meed of sympathy and ad- 
miration. 

We honestly confess that, at this point, we 
are im no position to make out a case against 
several Of Mr. Froude’s ideas in which we are 
not quite prepared to concur. 

* History of England, froin thé Pett of Wolsey to the Death 


of Elizateth. By James Anthony Froude, MA. Vols. V 
VI. (@ohn W. Parker.) 











| ~ * . . . 
Mr. Froude, confident in their own gigantic 


resources, can afford to be indifferent to the 
strictures and suspicions of the critics. But 
gradually points of exception are mooted, and, 
in course of time, are susceptible of verifi- 
cation. Mr. Froude himself will furnish us 
with a sort of instance of what we mean. 
Nothing ean surpass the tone of confident dog- 
matism with which Lord Macaulay denounces 
the character of Archbishop Cranmer. That 





Historians like | 


view will be most entirely set aside by the very 
| beautiful and complete estimate formed by Mr. 
| Froude, who nobly vindicates the memory of 
| our Reformer. We think there are questions 
| concerning which Mr. Froude must hereafter 
| endure the lot which he now deals out to his 
| great predecessor. Mr. Froude possesses the 
| imaginative power, the individualising faculty, 
| so essential to the historian, but which strongly 

uires to be balanced by faculties of a counter- 
| tendency. His portraiture of Somerset is one 
of consummate skill; he has constructed a 
character of very mingled elements, that might 
take its place in the Shaksperian gallery ; but, 
though assured of the beauty, we are not quite 
so certain of the fidelity of the picture. Again, 
we do not quite subscribe to his view of Car- 
dinal Pole, on whom Mr. Froude devolves the 
guilt of the Marian persecution. We, how- 
ever, must always venture to dissent from Mr. 
Froude with feelings of diffidence and hesita- 
tion. Generally speaking, the interest of the 
| work is unflagging, and its ability unabated. 
It is even possible to indicate points of improve- 
ment. Mr. Froude appears to place rather less 
reliance on the language of the statute-book, 
and is more sparing in its quotation. Neither 
is his vein of reflection, which so often reminds us 
irresistibly of Carlyle, expanded to an undue 


might have avoided the precedent of Hume in 
his strictures on the Articles; neither are his 
remarks sure of the general concurrence with 
which he seems to invest them. When Mr. 
Froude commenced his work, some of the crities 
declared that it was impossible for him to com- 

lete it on the scale of his projected design. 

Ve should indeed be sorry, after the failure in 
the case of Lord Macaulay, that he should add 
one more to the long list of hopes unfulfilled 
and promises unredeemed. He has, however, 
materially quickened the action of his history. 


able to compass the limits he has marked out 
for himself ; and we feel sure that, after every 
necessary abatement has been made, he will be 
found to have added a priceless classic to the 
language. 

We now take up the story at the point 
where Mr. Froude resumes his narrative. The 
will of Henry the Eighth had appointed a coun- 
cil of sixteen as executors. It was speedily 
settled that one of their number should have 
the precedence, and their choice naturally fell 
upon Lord Hertford, the young King’s uncle, 
who received the title of Protector. Wriothes- 
| ley, indeed, interposed obstacles to the full 
power of the protectorate; but means were 
speedily discovered whereby to dispose of 





batch of peers, and a numerous creation was 
forthwith resolved upon. He had also specially 
| enjoined the payment of his debts, but it soon 


| appeared that this procedure was hardly so easy | 
or convenient as the other. The last instruc- | 


| tions of the King had been, that the Scotch 


| marriage should be prosecuted to the union of | 
To this latter point all the | 


the two crowns. 
| military history of this reign entirely refers, to 
| Somerset’s criminal and miserable ambition in 


length. We think, however, that Mr. Froude | 


Scotland, which, for two centuries, had been in 
abeyance. Mr. Froude skilfully delineates all 
the great questions of foreign and domestic 
policy that occupied the commencement of the 
reign. The council of Trent was then sitting, 
and drawing up that system of dogmatic theo- 
logy which finally drew such a sharp and defi- 
nite line between the anciént orthodoxy and 
the opinions of the reformed churches. The 
Emperor was zealously forcing the Interim upon 
the German churches, over which the disastrous 
fight of Muhlberg had left him absolute master; 
and in the meantime the Pope was quarrelling 
with this most powerful and attached son of the 
church, and insisting that the Council of Trent 
should be transferred to Bologna. The hand of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and with her hand thesu- 
premacy in Scotland, was then the greatest prize 
to be contended for by the European Courts. 
Francis had speédily followed Henry to the 
grave ; and the new King of France entertained 
no friendly feeling towards the English, and 
was most anxious to avert the union of the 
crowns. The Pope was desirous, if possible, 
that both the ‘great Catholic powers, whose 
fruitless quarrels had for so many years dis- 
turbed the peace and hindered the progress of 
Europe, should now coalesce in a crusade 
against Englafid. For from England news 
were ever coming of sti!l maligner import to 
the Holy See. A doctrinal reform now fully 
supplemented the political reforms of the late 
King. Thestatutes thatthreatened penal flames 
to the heretics were swept away. News came 
that Lent was no longer to be religiously ob- 
served—that Cranmer had publicly eaten meat. - 
in the season; and people felt, says Mr. 
Froude, as people would feel now if the opera- 
house were suddenly opened on Sunday, and 
the Bishop of London made his appearance in 
a private box. The Book of Homilies, so utterly 
antagonistic to the old religion, was authori- 
tatively promulgated, though as yet unsanc- 
tioned either by Parliament or Convocation. 
England was divided into six circuits, andevery- 





We may now reasonably hope that he will be ‘ 


Wriothesley. It appeared that the late King | 
had entertained the intention of making a new | 


where a royal ecclesiastical visitation was to be 
busy throughout the land. The Seriptures, 
with the Paraphrase of Erasmus, were to be 
| circulated; the Liturgy was to be-enforeed; 
the Pope to be preached against ; the conduct 
of the clergy to be inguired into; and many 
interesting old customs were to be swept away, 
that had rather grow endeared ‘by their 
[-ontiqaier than venerated with any active 
superstition. 

Such, very briefly, was the aspect of affairs 
at the commencement of the reign. We may 
glance very briefly at the development of the 
story. Though the battle of Pinkie Cleugh 
reflected glory on the Protector, it aroused all 
the unconquerable patriotism of Scotland, and 
its ultimate effect was to postpone for many 
years the final settlement necessary to the re- 
pose and prosperity of both eountries. The 
greatest domestic misery prevailed everywhere. 
The currency was rapidly depreciating, and 
produced the usual effect of the bad mone 
| driving out the good. The conversion of til- 
| lage-land into pasture-land, with the enclosure 
of the common land, was precipitating England 
into all the misery and civil discord associated 
| with the history of Agrarian laws. Amid 
| all this, the Protector exhibited the unseemly 
| spectacle of prospering and battening upon the 
national ruin. He had confiseated to his use 
| verymany landsthat had previously belonged to 
| religious foundations. Somerset House was 
| fast rising into grandeur. The beautiful 
chapel of the Knights of St. John was blown 
up to find materials for him; St. Paul’s 
churchyard was desecrated; a parish church 





"| pursuing the policy of annexation towards | Was pulled down ; and though Mr. Froude does 
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not mention it, we believe some similar design 
was entertained in reference to Westminster 
Abbey. A danger, anticipatory to him of his 
future ruin, rose against him from his own 
family. It became manifest that his brother, 
Lord Seymour, of Sudeley, was engaged in a 
treasonable design. Lord Seymour had clan- 
destinely married the widow of Henry VIII, 
and now. contemplated a similar procedure in 
respect to the Princess Elizabeth. He was in- 

iguing against his brother with the King, 
and was endeavouring to win an undue in- 
fluence over: young Edward’s mind. He 
already entertained the design of securing the 
King’s person.’ He had formed a. connection 
with the privateers. and pirates that infested 
the channel. He had procured money from 
the Bristol mint, and was busily engaged in 
the preparation of cannon. No doubt-can, be 
entertained respecting his guilt, or of the just- 
ness of his execution. Neither is this severity 
to be laid at the Protector’s door, who seems 
to have exhausted kindness, tenderness, and 
expostulation. Good Bishop Latimer could 
not tell whether, since he had two strokes of 
the axe, Seymour might not have repented 
between the strokes. “ He was a wicked man,” 
he adds, “‘ and the realm was well rid of him.” 

In the meantime, dark clouds were fast 
gathering around the Protector. His admin- 
istration was now tottering toa downfall. The 
guilty selfishness, of which he had set so emi- 
nent an example, pervaded the entire govern- 
ment. Peculation and extravagance were 
rampant. ‘The expenses of the household were 


the commonwealth. Their successes were at 
first great, and to such peril was Lord Warwick 
brought at Norwich, that the knights and 
gentlemen drew their swords and kissed each 
others’ blades— according to ancient custom,” 
says old Holinshed, ‘‘ used among men of war 
in times of great danger.” Both the risings 
were eventually put down, but they very 
clearly revealed the incapacity of the Protec- 
tor’s administration. The Council determined 
to interpose. Somerset had signally failed in 
good faith towards them. He had promised 
never to act in any important matter without 
their concurrence: he never sought their ad- 
vice, and never acted on their remonstrance. 
At first. there was no idea of violence ;—the 
only intention was to limit him within the 
original. powers of the Protectorate. With 
injudicious irritation, the Protector directly 
accused them of treason. The feeble blow re- 
coiled upon himself. He was'soon universally 
resisted, forced into unconditional submission, 
and sent to the-Tower. 

Would the alteration in the Government 
work any change in the depressed fortunes of 
the Catholic Church? ‘This was a question 
anxiously pondered upon by Gardiner and 
Bonner in their imprisonment. The answer 
rested with. the Earl of Warwick, who had 
made himself. master of the position. The 
Earl of Warwick, entirely untroubled with 
any religious conviction, determined to answer 
it in the way that would best suit his own ag- 
grandisement. He perceived that by espous- 
ing the conservative side, the Catholic nobles 





nintupled. ‘The soldiers’ pay was in arrear. 
Loans were being contracted at a ruinous rate 
with the Antwerp merchants. Moreover, there 
appeared to be no distant prospect of a foreign 
invasion. Of. all men, Somerset was least 
qualified to face an accumulation of misfor- 


tunes. He had nothing to oppose but magnifi- | 


cent and impracticable designs. He will take 
the part of the commonwealth against the 
gentry. He will sweep away the errors of 
Antichrist, and execute a few abjured heretics, 
And now the west rose in wild rebellion 
against an enforced Protestanism. In vain 
his constant friend, Sir William Paget, urged 
the necessity of strenuous measures; the Pro- 
tector was powerless in the emergency. Ihe 
Council began to bestir themselves, to take the 
matter into. their own hands, to subscribe 
money, and to raise troops. Somerset stayed in 
town to persecute Bonner, who retained a very 


faithful recollection of the transaction when | 


his time came, arid’ required him to convince 
the insurgents that they were committing the 
sin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Some 
terrible fighting went on in the west. Lord 
Grey brought against the insurgents the trained 
Lanzknechts and Italian musketeers, and made 
a remorseless slaughter on the pleasant heath 
of St. Mary's Clyst. ‘: Few who went up the 
hill came back again: they fell in the summer 
gloaming, like stout-hearted valiant men, for 
their hearths and altars; and Miles Coverdale, 
translator of the Bible and future Bishop of 
Exeter, preached a thanksgiving sermon among 
their bodies as they lay with stiffening limbs, 
with their faces to the stars.” And now the 
eastern counties were up as well. . There never 
was a more remarkable insurrection. . There 
never was so much good order in the midst of 
so, much anarchy. Under the Oak. of the Re- 
formation, Ket distributed rough but even- 
handed justice. There was regular Divine ser- 
vice both morning and evening. A pulpit was 
erected, and any one who chose might come 
and preach on the duty of submission.. ‘Pardon 














would come into power; but by placing him- 
self at the head of the Reformed movement, he 
| juight remain at the head of affairs. A violent 
| act was immediately passed against images and 
| paintings, which sufficiently indieated that 
| there was to' be no change in ecclesiastical le- 
gislation. It soon appeared that religion con- 
| sisted of theoretical beliefs and a hatred of 
| Popery. According to Mr. Froude, all ordi- 
| nary duties were laughed to scorn; the Gospel 
| of Good Works was not so prosperous as the 
| Gospel of Faith; learning declined; the 
| churches were deserted and profaned ; corrup- 
| tion and anarchy increased more and more. 
| St. Paul’s cathedral became both a stock ex- 
change and a fashionable lounge; horses were 
| stabled in the aisles, and pigeon-shooting went 
ton in the churchyard. ‘Times were indeed 
| changed since the days of Henry VIII. A 
| Calvinism beyond that of Calvin had super- 
seded a Lutheranism beyond that of Luther. 
| Calvin himself wrote letters of spiritual advice. 
| Sins must be treated as crimes. Anabaptists 
| taust be put to death. Men must beware of 
| the dangerous rock of moderation. In the 
| midst of national misfortunes, Joan Bocher was 
| sent to the stake, but this burnt-offering failed 
| to propitiate the offended heavens. A con- 
| siderable amount of persecution was shown to 
| the Lady Mary, who was destined to avenge it 
by the law of a terrible retaliation. It seemed 
very possible that the Emperor would actively 
espouse the cause of his cousin, and carry war 
into England; but the siege of Magdeburg 
was progressing slowly, and Maurice was pre- 
paring to spring his ruinous mine. And now 
the sweting-sickness broke out in England. 
It was noted with astonished horror that the 
English were the selected prey ; that even in a 
foreign town, it would pick out the English 
with undeviating accuracy, and those of the 
very healthiest. A dark, sinister tragedy was 
superadded. The altered fortunes of the Duke 
of Somerset were approaching their sad consum- 





was offered to the offenders, but the people said 
they were no offenders, but good sérvants of | 


mation... He. was again regaining his in- 
fluence in the Council; he wasagain becoming 
a formidable rival, and Northumberlan| re- 
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solyed upon his murder. Unfortunately, an 
occasion was’ not —. His vanity and 
ambition were inducing him to form designs 
for the recovery of his power, and he was cre- 
ating a strong intérest among the lords. The 
treachery of Sir Thomas P. betrayed the 
jan. The Duke was arraigned at Westminster 
Fall ona charge of treason and felony. Somer- 
set seems to have confessed that he had some 
design of killing Northumberland, but after- 
wards he “determined the contrary.” The 
lords acquitted him.of treason. The sergeant- 
at-arms left the hall ‘with the axe of the 
Tower. The outside multitude sup that 
all danger was over, but while the cheers were 
pealing up to Charing Cross, Somerset was 
condemned to death for felony. He died—amid 
the tearful and jonate indignation of the 
multitude, who looked upon him as ‘their true 
friend—arrayed in magnificent: state costume, 
his handsome ‘countenance wndisturbed, and 
looking every inch a nobleman. His death 
weighed heavily on the mind of Northumber- 
land, when his own time ‘came to ascend the 
seaffold-on Tower Hill: This is a strong argu- 
ment for his innocence; another’ argument is, 
that the “‘ English ‘public, often wildly wrong 
on general questions; are’ good judges for the 
most part of nal character.” “And the 
English public had fully acquitted him. 

Some hopes might have been drawn from 
Edward's approaching majority. An old 
writer calls him “monstrificus puéllus,” what- 
ever that may happen to mean. We feel in- 
clined to think that he was ‘both a good and 
clever boy, and certainly thoughtful beyond 
his years. But Edward’s health was giving 
way,-and there ‘was little likelihood he could 
last much longer.’ The situation of Northum- 
berland grew critical: He ‘was intensely 
hated, and few English statesmen have been 
able to make ‘liead against intense popular 
hatred. A nomination Hotise of Commons 
was packed, but even here the Duke had to 
encounter an awkward opposition. Within a 
month of its meeting it bh} ginny His 
un rity was spreading’ fast, and he was 
wink friend on whom he could rely. The 
wretched administration of Somerset showed 
fair when contrasted with his ignoble use of an 
irregular supremacy. “The poor young King 
grew worse. The question of the succession 
agitated all the Courts of Europe. “The eyes of 
Vapiand: of the Emperor, of the Pope, of the 
King of France, of all the ‘civilised world, were 
turned, with almost equal agitation, to the sick- 
bed of Greenwich.’?,. Simon Renard, destined 
to exercise such a_malign influence over the 
fortunes of land,:came. over as the ambas- 
sador of Charles. Antoine de Noailles came 
over as the ambassador of France, toendeavour 
to counteract the wily craft of Renard. It is 
from the despatches. of these two alone that we 
can gather the secret history of the conspiracy 
of Northumberland. 

The daughters of Henry the Eighth now 
emerge from comparative obscurity, and come 
forward in front of .the stage. Personally, 
Mary was popular. The great majority of 

ple, weary; of the excess and severity that 

characterised the Reformation, were willing 
enough to return to the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of her father. » Her accession: must prove 
the ruin of Northumberland. ‘The gates of 
the Tower would release Norfolk and Gardiner, 
and receive himself. ‘The conservative element, 
still so strong in the country, wonld be domi- 
nant and yengefal. Might he not save him- 
| self, and more than himself?, Could not the 
| succession be changed? Were not, the armies 
| and navies of England at his disposal ?,. Would 
not France support him with all her power, t 
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prevent the aggrandisement of the Spaniard ? 
The chances seemed. brilliant, and worth the | 
trying. Gradually his plans became definite | 
and consistent... No faithless rumours were | 
ilying about London.that the guards at the | 
Tower had been, doubled, that, armed. trogps | 
were, being .secretly introduced, at, Windsor | 
€astle. Suddenly, amid the gloom and alarm | 
consequent on the King’s mortal illness, the | 
three daughters of the Duke of Suffolk were | 
married.on the-same day ; Lady Jane Grey to | 
Lord Guilford. Dudley, The mysterious pro- | 
ject at last got. wind, and the minds of people | 
became furious. London, indeed, was over- | 
awed ; but, nevertheless, Northumberland was 
assured that there would be more opposition | 
than he had caleulated upon. The king was 
prevailed upon to set. aside his sister Mary by | 
etters patent, and to nominate Lady Jane | 
Grey in her stead. In vain the judges pointed 
out. that letters patent would be moperative | 
against an. Act of Parliament. ‘They were | 
forced to draw out the letters; having first 
ansisted on special written instructions, and a 
pardon for any irregularity, A multitude of 
signatures were attached, many of them in 
utter faithlessness, which beguiled the Duke to 
his ruin. Cranmer headed the list, and yet 
was the last tosign, Heremonstrated against | 
the step, and for,a long time refused to sign, 
and was only overcome by the personal entreaty 
of Edward, and the assurance that the change 
had received the sanction of the judges. 
Nothing now remained but to wait for the 
iXing’s death.. Edward grew rapidly worse, 
and it was murmured on every side. that poison 
was aggravating his disease. On the 4th of 
July it was whispered that the King was dead. 
A pale, wasted face was seen at one of the 
‘windows of) the palace.at Greenwich; but the 
spectators declared that the face was the face 
of a corpse. On Thursday night, two days 
later, died the last. Tudor child of the male line. 
And all that night ambitious men were plotting | 


the safe accession of Jane Grey. . And all that | 


night horsemen were spurring through the | 
| 


gloom to Ifunsdon, to tell Queen Mary that 


the crown was now at last hers by right, and | 
that in a few hours her enemies would be upon | 


her. 


At.this point;we pause... On. another ocea- | 


sion we shall give some account of the next 


volume, and offer some further remarks upon | 
the. work. .We, must, however, select a few | 
cabinet .pictures from Mr..Froude’s rich and | 


abundant gallery. 
AFTER THE WESTERN INSURRECTION. 
“Martial law was proclaimed through Cornwall 
and Devoushire, and the gibbet did its business 
freely, although in' the latter county, according to 


Hooker, ‘care’ was taken to distinguish the really | 


guilty. In Cornwall, if-we may believe the legends | 
of the next generation, Sir Anthony Kingston, who 
went as provost-marshal, was not-so scrupulous. A 
story was told of a miller who. had been out with 
Arundel, and expecting inquiry, had persuaded a 
servant to take Ins place and name. ‘Are you the 
millér?’ said Kingston, riding one day to his door. 
"Tf you please, yes,’ was the unsuspecting answer. 


‘Up with him,’ said thé provost-marshal. “He is a | 


tiisy knave; hang him up." In*vafn the poor man 
called out then that he was no miller, but an inmo- 
cent servant, “Thou art a false Knave, then,’ said 


Sir Anthony, ‘te be in two tales, therefore hang | 


him,’ dnd he was hanged inoontinently. ‘The Mayor 
of Bodmiu had een. among the-first to move ; his 
name was. joined te Arundel’s in the rebels’ articles, 
but his friends had interceded for him, and he had 
hoped for pardon. , Kingston visited Bodmin in his 
progress, and sent the mayor notice that he would 
dine with hin. He had a man to hang, too, he 
said, and a stout gallows must be ready. The din- 


at it; ‘think you. it is strong enough?’ ‘ ¥ea, sir,’ 
quoth the mayor, ‘it is”. « Well, then,’ said Sir 
Anthony, ‘get you up, for it is for you. The 
mayor, ‘ greatly abashed,’ exclaimed and protested. 
¢ Sir,” cuit 


been a busy rebel, and this is appointed for your re- 
ward ;’ and’ ‘so, without respite ‘or stay, the’ mayor 
was hanged.” 


Crown alone could make a bishop, had modified his 
views. The bench was, unanimous that. the service 
must he maintained. _ As doggedly Hooper declared 
that he would wear no vesiments, he would have no 


‘ 


Kingston, ‘there is no remedy, ye have 


THE REFORMING WORLD 18 CONVULSED. 
“ Cranmer, who had once maintained that the 





Bible on his neck, he would not change his coat for 
the best bishopric in England. Warwick interceded, 


| and the boy-king talked of putting out the power 


of the supremacy and dispensing. But Ridley 
would have no dispensation, and Hooper would 
have no surplice, and the public world of the Re- 
formers was shaken to its‘base. The English divines 
in general took the sideof the bishops; the foreign 
divimes were expected to be on the side of the 
gospel ; and Hooper turned first to Bucer, who was 
then lecturing at Cambridge. . To the sad discour- 
agement of the ultra party, Bucer believed that 
there were things in the world more important than 


| vestments. He had expressed his opinion freely to 
| the council on the condition to which they were re- 


ducing England. About the time when the Hooper 
controversy began, he had told Calvin that there 
was no religion at all in England. The bishops, he 
said, were snarling about their doctrines; the lords 
were appropriating the church estates and plate, 
and in their hearts cared nothing for the Reforma- 


| tion at all; clergymen professing to. be Evangelicals 


held four or five livings, and officiated in none ; re- 
pentance, faith, and good works—the vital parts. of 
religion—no one thought of at all; and unless God 
worked a miracle for the sake of the innocent king, 
some great catastrophe could not be far off. In 
such a disposition he could feel small sympathy 


| with a fever about a white dress and a few gestures. 


To Hooper’s appeal he replied coldly, that for him- 
self he preferred simplicity, when simplicity could 
be had; but while the great men in England were 


| giving benefices to their grooms—when the services 


in churches were leit to be performed by men who 
could not read, and might as well be Africans or 
Hindoos as English—while congregations employed 
their time in laughing and story-telling, other things, 
he thought, should be first attended fo; if earnest 
men would set themselves to contend against per- 


. 5 . . } 
jury and adultery, theft, lymg, and cheating, ‘the | 


very bones and sinews of Antichrist, whéreof he 
altogether consisted,’ the wearing of apparel would 
in all likelihood admit of settlement afterwards. 

* Finding, no comfort from Bucer, the suffering 
Hooper turned to Oxford to Peter Martyr; to mect, 
however, with the same indifierence. Peter Martyr 
told him, like Bucer, that the thing was of no con- 
sequence at all—that it was foolish and wrong te 
quarrel about it. When changes were being intro- 
duced of vital moment, the retention of outward 
forms was not only tolerable, but of high impor- 
tance and utility; the imaginations of the people 
were not disturbed, their habits were not shocked ; 
they would listen the more quietly to new doc- 
trines, and the form in due time would follow the 
matter. 

“ Strange it seemed to Hooper that such men 
could not see that the evils which they spoke of as 
of so much importance were the fruits of Antichrist, 


, not the substance of him. Jt was the form which 


gave the soul to the matter. The surplice was, as 
it were, Satan’s magic robe and enchanter’s cloak of 


| darkness—the secret of his strength and power. 


Alone he must fight the battle of the Loni, then. 
His pulpit rang, Sunday after Sunday, with invec- 
tives against disguised popery. He becanie so vio- 
lent at last that he was inhibited from preaching, 
and commanded to confine himself to his house. 
His tengue being silenced, he wrote a pamphlet, in 
which he reflected upon the council; and on the 
12th of January he was committed to the custody 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be ‘ either re- 
formed or further punished, as the obstinacy of his 
case required.’ In the intervals of Gardiner’s trial 


ner was duly eaten, and the gallows prepared. | Cranmer endeavoured to reason with him ; but he 


‘Think you,’ said Kingston, as they stood looking | found him ‘coveting rather to prescribe order to 





others’ than te obey ;‘and, to make an end of the 
matter, the council sent hint. to the Fleet. 

“ Here, at last, he recovered. his/senses, The king 
excused him the oath..,.He.himself.agreed to wear 
the Nessus garment dating the few hours.of conse- 
cration, if he might tear it off before it had poisoned 


| him,-and in “his-own diocese might jear if or not 


wear it, a8 hé pleased. ; 

So'dlosed ‘this ‘child’s’ battle, leaving us at no 
loss to uriderstand how before long Enghaitid might 
weary of such men and sach'mén’s teaching?” 

CRANMER AND THE EITURGY. 

* While: the lay ministers of Edward) VL were 
‘sowing the wind,’ where the harvest) inidue time 
would fellow, Archbishop. Cranmer, keeping aloof 
more and more from them andi their.dojngs, or 
meddling in them oaly to. protest, was, working 
silently at the English Prayer-book. No plunder of 
church or crown had touched the hands of Cranmer. 
No fibre. of political intrigue, or crim, or conspiracy, 
could be traced to the palace at Lambeth. “He had 
lent himself, it was true.in his too great eagerness to 
carry out the Reformation; to the’ perseeation and 
deposition of Bonner atid Gardiner; but his share 
had been slight in the more recent acts of violence 
which recovered to the Catholics the hearts) of the 
English people ; and to the last he was considered 
by the ultras as timid and intellectually. weak. 

“ Whether the charge of timidity was true, he had 
an opportunity of showing when Edward died and 
Northumberland recanted ; when the noisy tongues 
of the gospellers were heard only at a safe distance, 
and the so-called timid ones remained to witness to 
their faith in ‘suffering. Happily for his memory, 
and happily for the Church of England, the arch- 
bishop was more nobly occupied than the ‘ gospel- 
lers’ desired to. see him. 

“As the translation. of the Bible. bears upoa it 
the imprint of the mind, of Tyudal, so, while the 
Church of England remains, the..image of Cran- 
mer will be seen reflected, on the calm, surface of 
the Liturgy. The most beautiful portions of it 
are translations from the Breviary; yet the same 
prayers translited by others would not be those 
which chime like church-bells in the ears of the 
English child. Tho translations, and the addresses 
which are original, have the same silvéry-melody 
of language, and breathe the same: simplicity of 

spirit. Se long as Cranmer tgusted, himself, and 
would not let himself be dragged. beyond his con- 
victions, he was the representative of the feglings of 




















the best among his countrymen. With the reverend 
| love for the past, which could approvtiate its excel- 
tenees, he could feel at the same time the necessity 
| for change. While he’ could noonger rogard the 
| sacraments with a’ superstitious idolatry, he saw in 
them ordinanées divinely appointed, and tHerefore 
especially, if inexplicably, sacred.” 
METAPHYSICS AND REVEALED 
RELIGION.* 


Ix the notable and universal growth of scien- 
tifie inquiry within the last 20 or 39 years 
mental philosophy and logie have been vigor- 
ously, but irregularly, developed. “The study 
of these subjects, never of general interest, has 
been attempted mainly by a few’ patient 
thinkers, and illustrated by fewer clear writers. 
Partly from the fact that the examination of 
those transcendental topics has required long 
and diligent abstraction, partly from the fact 
that with many men, a fale step in some direc- 
tions is more dreaded than even negligence or 
ignoratice, arid much more from the impression 
that the various novimena of speculative phi- 
losuphy has been exhausted and completely 
scrutinised, it is only with individuals that the 
study finds favour or evew attention’ The 
hierophants of these mysteries are, it is true, 
treated with profound respect; but read with 
weariness, even by those who are prepared to 
admit the magnitude of the questions they 
raise, doubt, debate, and occasionally settle. 
We do not advert to those persons who care 
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for nothing but what is of an imme- 
diately visible and practical character, but to 
serious and grave men who wish to clear up 
the unsettled and ever-recurring problems of 
social and mental philosophy. We do not, says 
Aristotle, in speaking of the natural concep- 
tion of the connection between permanent 
activity and divine manifestations, say that the 
same opinions turn up among men once, twice, 
or a few times, but ad infinitum. Here alone 
it appears that the sum of human knowledge is 
confined within a definable space, surrounded 
by impenetrable barriers, and bounded by a posi- 
tive limit. The sum of what we know is the 
power of human consciousness and the nega- 
tive reality which a conviction of the boun 
nature of that power obtrudes upon us as 
existent in the outlying region. Within this 

there is the perpetual battle-field of 
minds, diversely constituted, but capable of 
classification, and without it is that which we 
feel to be, which we are instructed is, but which 
we have not yet the means or the capacity to 
look upon. There is life and power in the 
darkness, but the life and power are known of 
and prophesied of in part. 

Since Sir W. Hamilton enunciated the phe- 
nomenon—which has been endorsed by Mr. 
Mansell—to the effect that the difficultie: of 
theology and philosophy are relative and similar, 
the inquiry into the philosophy of the human 
mind has been narrowed, and the direction of 
the inquiry has been marked out. The ana- 
lysis of the positions of a subjective science, 
such as that of the elements of mental con- 
sciousness, has from this point of view been 
intimately connected with the dicta of revela- 
tion. 

As a consequence, the process of the meta- 
physicians of this school has been distinctive, 
or, as those who demur to their theories and 
reasonings assert, sceptical The method 
adopted by later thinkers has been that of 
carefully clearing away those fictions of the 
mind which have psurped the place of its laws, 
and have assumed the dogmatic guise of prin- 
ros for reasoning. As a consequence, much 

what has been tacitly received as substan- 
tially certain is rejected after having been 
shown to be arbitrary and inconclusive. The 
next stage is that of recognising those wants 
of the mind which its own reflective powers 
cannot, by their very constitution, satisfy, and 
which need satisfaction. Then it is understood 
that the contrarieties of comprehension are no 
bar to a harmony of those contrarieties in ap- 
prehension, since there is an evident claim for 
a congruity between facts which cannot ration- 
ally be made to agree. The harmony of these 
differing and incongruous elements is found in 
the statements of revealed religion ; and the 
test of this harmony is to be arrived at by the 
facts of personal consciousness, regulated by 
the exigencies of personal morality, or, to use 
@ more expressive but theological phrase, per- 
sonal holiness. The satisfaction of our religious 
instincts is laid in a region stretching far be- 
yond that in which there is any answer given 
to our rational difficulties. The first portion 
of this process, then, may be named a logical ; 
the second, a psychological ; the third, a moral; 
and the fourth, a religious phase of mental 
philosophy. That men shoul 
stage is not to be wondered at, but may be de- 
plored. < 


Now we cannot but think that infinite profit 


must be derived from such an analysis of the | 


relation in which man stands to God—the seen 
to the unseen—the present to the future—the 
creature to the Creator—the »<i; subject to the 
setpever Object—the ego to the non-«go. That 
the outset of the inquiry is bound about with 


difficulties, partly arising from the formule of | 
the past, partly from the inherent incongruities | 
of the material, is a sufficient excuse for the | 
imperfect way in which the subsequent stages | 
of the analyses of human consciousness have 

been as yet elaborated. But, before the real 

work of the philosophy of consciousness is 

effected, all these points require to be eluci- 

dated; and, pending the delay, the distinctive 

pro-cemium is naturally sceptical, and its process 

is manifestly incomplete. We may be sure 

that we have been deprived of certain illogical 

conclusions, but we desiderate the satisfac- 

tion of our convictions. 

This deficiency Mr. Macmahon does not 
satisfy. It is, maybe, no blame to him that 
he does not ; but the title of his work is ambi- 
tious. He may be certain that metaphysics— 
the word is an awkward one—and revealed 
religion, are not ultimately at variance, but the 
elaboration of their ultimate harmony is a pro- 
cess in which infinite pains are needed to 
awe a false step, and to secure from error. 

Ve have a right to expect, when a work is 
announced which treats of the connection be- 
tween the powers of the mind and the eternal 
destinies of man, that the twoshould be shown 
to be relative, if not by a logical demonstration, 
at least to our mal convictions. 

Mr. + Resale has recognised with great 
distinetness the merits of Aristotle in the 
history of mental philosophy, and in the labour 
with which the philosopher expounded the facts 
of consciousness. He sees that there is a vast 
deal contained in formule which Aristotle in- 
vented, and that the world is constantly em 
ploying these formule to express its most 
abstract certainties. Led, as it would seem, to 
study the text of the Metaphysics by his edition 
of an English form of that remarkable collec- 
tion of treatises, he has discovered far more 
than most men in the University of Dublin 
detect, if one may judge of a mutilated edition 
of the Ethics which the Dublin Professor of 
Moral Philosophy commended to the students 
of that seat of learning. We regret that Mr. 
Macmahon has not turned his attention to 
other works of Aristotle, which would have 
illustrated his subject to even a larger extent. 

Similarly, Mr. Maemahon has acknowledged 
the merits of the schoolmen, or, as he is pleased 
to call them, the scholastics. This name is, we 
need hardly remind Mr. Macmahon, an awk- 
ward one, according to the ordinary interpre- 
tation of the Greek form of it. Beyond ques- 
tion, the method which the best thinkers of the 
middle ages adopted was eminently qualified to 
evoke individual keenness, and to determine 
distinct points. Justice is done to these 
philosophers by Mr. Mill, the most equitable 
of modern reasoners, though, maybe, not the 
soundest. A flippant, one-sided criticism on 
men like Aquinas is acommon and a vulgar 
error. And we are quite prepared, some 
similarities of style and. irregularities of meta- 
phor excepted, to admit the truth of the state- 
ments contained in the following passage from 
Mr. Macmahon’s work :— 


“The essential benefits thus conferred by the 





d stop at either | 


Stagyrite upon speculation may be regarded as the 
| foundation—or, at least, the great corner-stone— 
upon which the science of metaphysics was origin- 
ally laid. Thus the building, so to speak, was com- 
| menced by Aristotie, and, being continued by 
successive artificers, was finished by the scholastics. 
| These wonderful men, after the completion of their 
work, proceeded to adorn and beautify it, imparting 
| a brilliant polish to its marble front, crowning its 
| pillars with clusters of well-chiselled devices, and 
| thus leaving the structure itself, in all its architec- 
| tural magnificence, to be admired and prized by 


rations ; and, except for a burst of indignation—not 
loud, but deep—from one or two of the senseless 
moderns, this fabric has been neglected, and allowed 
to fail into utter rnin. And, in the present 
age, ontology presents an aspect of complete decay, 
and the thoughtful philosopher has to bewail its 
former splendour, now tarnished and fast fading 
away. And thus he heaves a sigh for the vanished 
strength of the human mind as he fixes his gaze 
upon the relic of ancient grandeur—this desolated 
edifice of metaphysical science, its shattered case- 
ments, its moss-grown walls, its Parian columns 
overturned in the dust, their flutings effaced or 
choked with mire, and each component stone 
loosened from its place, and fast crumbling away 
into the earth of the surrounding soil !” 

Our author's plan is to give a history of the 
origin and development of speculative Fame 
phy, and to trace its relations to the f and 
wider scheme of revealed truth. Mr. Mae- 
mahon recognises the first traces of such a 
philosophy in the eastern world, and, we 
think, argues without sufficient grounds for 
the derivation of Greek philosophy from an 
eastern source. This view of the origin of 
metaphysical inquiry found favour, and, in- 
deed, almost universal acceptance, in past time;. 
but it is well nigh as universally discarded now. 
The points of contact are so doubtful and so 
slender, the agreement of casual passages so 
explicable and natural, that there is no dignus- 
vindice nodus—no necessity for a solution of 
what is no real difficulty. When, indeed, it. 
became the fashion, as in the struggle between 
Christian learning and a revived philosophy, 
to attempt a deduction of the speculative 
philosophy of the mythical Pythagoras, of 
Plato, and of Aristotle, from an oriental 
source ; and when the contrast of real or ap- 
parent resemblances between the dogmas of 

Revelation and the reasonings of the Academy 
and the Garden was conducted in the ordinary 
uncritical method of that age, and the resem-- 
blance was exaggerated by partisanship, the 
theory was common enough, and was stereo- 
typed till later inquiries and a sounder criti- 
cism assailed it with all the force of negative 
evidence. The revival of this theory is in Mr. 
Macmahon’s book conducted with a number 
of various and unequal readings. The authori- 
ties cited, and the reasoning deduced from 
those authorities, and from what suggests itself” 
to the writer’s mind as additional proof of the 
correspondence, are, we hold, quite inadequate 
for the inferences gathered. 

The remainder of the work is a laborious: 
series of dissertations on some leading meta- 
physical or psychological facts. In these dis- 
sertations, successively dealing with ‘“‘ Materi- 
ality,” ‘* Immateriality,” “‘ The Supreme Ens,” 
‘‘ The subordinate Entities in God’s Universe,” 
‘On the Divine Potentiality,” ‘‘ On Activity 
and Passivity,” and on the “ Limits of Meta- 
physical Science,” Mr. Macmahon has as- 
sumed in the fullest way the privilege of 
forming words and phrases for the expression 
of the various aspects of speculation which 
have prevailed among mankind, in connection 
with a phraseology particularly florid, and 
overburdened with metaphor and simile. 

In his discussions on these metaphysical 
topics, we cannot fail to discern an honest and 
conscientious attempt to solve some of the 
chief difficulties, and harmonise some of the 
more prominent incongruities, in the deduc- 
tions of reason, and the wants of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual nature of man. To say that 
these attempts are effective, would be, however, 
to assign more value to the product of the 
author’s researches and arguments than they 
deserve, and to admit that the problems of 
human consciousness have been satisfactorily 





posterity. But, alas! such glories attracted neither 
the astonishment nor sympathy of subsequent gene- 


elucidated in the treatise before us. The 
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reasoning is not often unsound ; yet we are far 
from satisfied with that on the passive aspect 
of the human will, and we think Mr. Mac- 
mahon would find much to the purpose if 
he were to extend his reading in the ethical 
and psychological writings of Aristotle; but it 
is continually defective, and far too dogmatic. 

In short, what is the object of such works as 
that of Mr. Macmahon? Enminently a contro- 
versial one, in the highest sense of the word ; 
but in its inferior sense—that is, a polemical 
one—not that of a desire to clear up those 
distressing difficulties in which, we take it, all 
honest thinkers are at some time or other in- 
volved, and which all honest thinkers ought as 
far as they can to fairly grapple with. Further, 
there is a very large class of persons, and we 
fear they are greatly on the increase, who 
are not able to escape from these difficulties, 
and who succumb to them. Everybody is alive 
to the fact that there is a vast amount of spe- 
culative unbelief. Few persons, and these the 
least informed on questions of the day, are 
ignorant of its extent and its growth. From 
certain causes, which it would be out of place 
to enter into here, these speculative heresies 
are often coupled with high moral worth, great 
self-sacrifice, eminent candour, and active phil- 
anthropy. To outward appearance—and who 
of us can dare to go deeper into his fellow- 
creature’s heart than the estimate of his acts? 
—these ms have everything which a 
Christian profession inculeates, except a Chris- 
tian creed. Their conduct is frequently higher 
and purer than that which pertains to unble- 
mished orthodoxy, They reason, and doubt. 
Their moral sense is clear, but their religious 
perceptions are obscure ; their spiritual con- 
victions low and ill-defined. They are indis- 
tinct about the veriest elements of the Chris- 
tian faith. Full of human love and human 
hope, they are puzzled with the habitual, and, 
we do not and cannot for a moment doubt, 
reasonable truths of reyelation. To enter into 
a controversy with these minds, is the promi- 
nent duty of the metaphysical thinkers of the 
Christian church. ‘To doubt that an enlight- 
ened reason can overthrow the errors of reason, 
is to doubt the temper of the weapon which 
God has given to man. If there be any con- 
dition which is implied more than any other 
in the right and the duty of private judgment, 
it is that the reality and the capacity of per- 
sonal responsibility are equivalents. If we are 


not responsible for what we believe, what need | 


is there to believe at all? 

Hitherto, as we have already stated, the 
efforts of metaphysicians have been almost en- 
tirely negative. They have destroyed and 
not created. They have been directed towards 


building the castles of a rational theology, a | 


rational psychology, and they have sown the 
ground with salt. But they have hardly built 
up at all. They have but recovered the desert, 
to which they have reduced a spurious and 
mistaken cultivation. ‘To do this is the hard- 
est work of Christian philosophy, but it is the 
work of those who have put their hand to the 
plough. To argue the contradictions of the 
reason is, comparatively speaking, easy enough ; 
to denote and mark down its harmonies with 
the Divine teaching, is a task for the clearest 
intellect. We do not doubt that it will be 
done, as we do not doubt the Divine wisdom 
and the Divine presence ; but the work is in- 
complete, and in its present stage actually 
mischievous. 

As a rule, the struggles of the clergy and 
Christian philosophers are with dead giants. 
It takes a generation to master—under the 
present training — what a past generation 


> 
thought and doubted. Men contend for what 


all or most folks believe. Of course, error 
precedes its refutation ; but in a well-balanced 
and active economy, the darker the cloud the 
brighter is the lightning which illuminates it. 
What need to bring yesterday’s candles when 
yesterday's night is over! 

Now we appeal to Mr. Macmahon himself. 
Supposing he were dealing with a candid and 
honest man, doubtful of the light of revealed 
truth, but willing to be enlightened—feeling 
that his reason is insufficient for his own 
guidance, and desiring that attrition with 
another’s reason which will teach him what 
his own mind has left undiscovered, and what is 
yet unconvincing to his own intellectual ener- 
gies, to his conscientious inquiries—whether he 
thinks his method and his analysis would in a 
single one of these debated questions satisfy 
scruples and remove doubts? Would he 
answer the inquiries and solve the difficulties 
of the man we have described? And if not, 
to what purpose has he written? Can he 
point to one of those topics which will, if he 
looks to the nature of these doubts, difficulties, 
and scruples, realise their eure by his treat- 
ment ? Gan he put himself in the position of 
an honest sceptic, and resolve his scepticism out 
of the book he has printed? And yet he in- 
evitably must, if his work is tobe worthy. He 
must get at the negative side of his reasoning, 
as well as its positive side. Men constantly 
neglect the better half of all learning in their 
struggle to justify their own position — the 
knowledge, that is to say, of what their adver- 
sary’s strength is—the rational formide op- 
positi. The weakness of this position—the 
weakness of all modern theological controversy 
—is in what men take for granted, because 

rsonally they believe it to be true. 

If it should be assumed that the reasoning 
here employed was brought forward on the 





presumption that the authorities are admitted, 
we are constrained to ask, Cui bono? The he- 
liever is not at a loss for an answer to himself, 
if not to others, of the hope that is in him, of 


refutation of intellectual errors, will, we con- 





ceive, derive absolutely no help from the argu- 
ments employed in this volume. And the man 


| who doubts, will be dissatisfied with their in- ‘ 


| sufficient reasoning, and displeased with their 
| pious dogmatism. 
| It would be easy to review any of the 


| and point out the infirmity of his reasoning. 

But the limits necessarily laid on such a notice 
las this must be, and ought to be, longer in 
| extent than the matter criticised. We should 
| have not only to discuss the shortcomings, but 
to fill up the gaps. 

One is ready enough to admit the genuine 
earnestness and piety of the author, and to 
recognise the careful but one-sided and partial 
reading on which his authorities are founded. 
But we regret that the work has been pub- 
lished. More and larger study of recorded 
thoughtsand of practical difficulties, would have 
led him into a train of reflection, which would 
have been wider in extent, and have eventuated 
in a fuller reasoning. Mr. Macmahon has 
written too soon, and has been ill provided for 
the large questions he has raised. His logic 


tions is one in which an error is a prodigious 
mischief, an omission a defeat. It is needful 
to listen to the advocatus diaholi. 


now appeal to the coarser times of a varnished 
scepticism, but to subtler phases of religious 
| doubt. 


i 


| They have learnt what He is not. 





£ 


Feryid per- 


sonal piety will not, except indirectly, answer 
another's difficulties. As the warfare of modern 
times differs largely from that of the Macedonian 
phalanx and Roman legion, so is it in spiritual 
things. There are spiritual inventions which 
have to be met with new arms and with other 
tactics if one longs to win the victory. 





THE EXETER HALL LECTURES.* 


Tue volume before us forms the thirteenth of 
its series. Of the twelve lectures which it con- 
tains, five may be ‘considered as lengthened 
moral and didactic essays, written in sucha 
style of enlivenment as is suited to a public 
platform. Leeturing in public is one ofthe 
great facts of the age. ‘Though the require- 
ments’ of England in’ the 19th century: are 
not such in this respect as were those of 
Greece and Rome, when, from the -want of 
books, lectures supplied ‘the knowledge which 
could not otherwise be generally diffused ; and 
though our circumstances also differ from the 
times when the Admirable Crichton and others 
displayed theif abilities, by debating, at a 
moment's notice, all conceivable subjects, there 
are many points of view in which the practice 
of lecturing, now daily becoming more system- 
atised and professional, is highly commendable. 
Were it nothitig else but to demonstrate the 
interest taken in the improvement of working 
men by those of higher position (and, pace 
Mr. Ruskin, we maimtain that there is no time 
and no country in’ which greater proofs are 
shown of this than nowin England), we should 
deem it bad taste to criticise censoriously the 
literary merits of such ‘lectures as are now be- 
fore us. A few weeks ago a contem 

read a somewhat severe lessor: to Mr. Baxter, 





the source of his light, his truth. The man | 
whose business it is to deal with the formal ! 


topics on which Mr. Macmahon has touched, | 


might have gained had he pruned his rhetoric. | 
The present aspect of these metaphysical ques- | 


He does not | 


Men worship the unknown. God. 


M.P. for Dundee, for having ventured to pub- 
lish a volume of ‘lectures delivered at various: 
times before humble audiences. Now, Mr. 
Baxter is a gentleman who can very well hold 
his own with the critics. In any ease, except 
for a Sir Barnes Newcome holding forth on 
the poetry of the affections immediately after in- 
flicting brutalities on his wife, praise rather 
than censure is due to M:P.’s or others who: 
from behind the ‘* green baize cover” devote 
their energies to amuse or instruct — 
audience. In Mr. Baxter's shillmg book ' we 
found interest, at least during a few hours’ rail- 
way journey, even though it may”beso: far 
true that it was a compilation of well-known 
facts and many hackneyed quotations. But in 
general the audiences who attend the lectures 
at institutions do not find the thoughts and 
quotations hackneyed to them; and if they 
did, what matters it? ‘They are entertained, 
and probably instructed, better than at the 
ale-house ; or, a3 the Dean of Carlisle at least 
would say, than smoking a solitary pipe; and, 
tili the masses of popular audiences find some- 
thing higher, we say all success to lecturing 
and lectures. 

This volume contains, as might be expected, 
none of the stamp which polite and more edu- 
eated audiences have been listening to of late 
from M. Louis Blane or Mr. Mason Jones. 
They are intended to enliven and instruet, and 
improve the spiritual and mental condition: of 
young men, many of whors have but compara- 
tively little time at an early age to inquire and 
read much for themselves. From the place in 
which they are delivered, it might be antici- 
pated that persons of various political opinions 
and modes of thought on ‘those points which 
divide the religions world would: appear 
| as lecturers. Decided Protestantism, however, 
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appears essential to those who enter on ques- 
tions of history at least ; and the first and fourth 
lectures of the volume are on subjects referring 
to the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
which, perhaps, we might be inclined to criti- 
cise more strictly in point of historical fidelity 
did we not think some allowance ought more 
especially to be made for the professed bias of 
the authors. For the last four or five years it 
has been usual to endeavour to catch a mem- 
ber of the Legislature for the opening address ; 
and though those who have been caught for 
the last three years do not in calibre—as shown 
in their lectures or political standing—come up 
either to Lord John Russell (who lectured in 
1855) or Sir W. Page Wood, in 1856, the 
society has no reason to be ashamed of either 
our friend Mr. W. E. Baxter two years ago or 
Mr. Moncrieff now. We do not know that 
Mr. Moncrieff is peculiarly fitted to discuss a 
large topic requiring much mental labour, such 


as *‘ The influence of Knox and the Scottish | 


Reformation in England.” He deprecates 
criticism himself, merely professing to exhibit 


sympathy with the objects of the association ; | 


but, amid the various engagements and claims 
on his time to which he was subject, he was 
able to bring to bear some special matter, 
which may be commended to those who wish 
to elucidate obscure and much-controverted 
points of early Scottish history. Of course, the 
character of that stern Reformer is put in the 
strongest light, and without any unfair attempt 
to conceal sentiments which in our opinion go 
far to justify the general idea as to his extreme 
turbulence of thought and expression ; as, for 
instance, what is quoted here. Speaking of 
Roman Catholic princes, he says—**Suche as 
the Empereure, which is no lesse enemy unto 
Christe, then even was Nero.” The impolicy 
of his “ Blast against the monstrous regiment 
of women” in alienating for a. time the feel- 
ings of Elizabeth, is also adverted to. Mr. 
Moncrieff passes over very slightly what is the 
grand offence of Knox, in the eyes of medizval 
artists at least: his influence m the destruc- 
tion of most of the ecclesiastical buildings in 
Scotland. It is evident that his defence, politi- 
cally, for ‘pulling down the nests that the rooks 
might fly” is not satisfactory, so far as build- 
ings for public worship alone are concerned ; 
and though, with his apologist here, we may 
allow he did try to restrain his countrymen, 
yet undoubtedly history proves that the first 
occasion of such destruction arose when his 
audience had been inflamed by a discourse of 
violent character against the Roman Catholic 
religion and system, Allow that Knox was 
energetic, vigorous, and fearless ; also, with Mr. 
cerieff, that he was of genial, unaustere 
temperament, yet no estimate can, we think, 
be justly formed of him if we shut our eyes 
to his violence, and that spirit of rushing to 
extremes, which at many periods drove away 
from him friends and lessened his opportuni- 
ties of good. 
Mr. Stowell has a lecture on a subject akin 
to. this—the. character of Queen Elizabeth. 
Few characters in history have been the sub- 
ject: of more acrimonious dispute—Miss Strick- 
land and Dr. Lingard on the one side, historical 
accuracy and all the Reformers, chiefly on the 
Other. Little time need be spent in vindi- 
cating Elizabeth's character from the grosser 
aspersions which partisanship has cast upon 
her; but we think it is going too far for Mr. 
Stowell to hold her up as exemplifying many 
of the graces of Christian life. er follies and 
frivolities, protracted to her latest old age, 
gave ground at least for not altogether un- 
reasonable suspicions, even in the case of 
a “yirgin Queen” who was always talking of 


her modesty, and whose unguarded conduct 
gave rise to very strong animadversions. Her 
duplicity in the execution of Mary is incapable 
of defence. Granted that Mary deserved 
death politically and morally ; granted that 
| the exigency of the state required the Privy 
| Council and Elizabeth. to execute the sentence ; 
there is an inexpressible meanness in Elizabeth 
attempting to blame subordinate instruments, 
and sacrificing them, to deceive, for a time 
perhaps, contemporaries, but which has been 
exhibited thoroughly in the light of succeeding 


history. Great as a queen, no doubt, and 
glorious. her era—and that cannot be too 


strongly ineuleated on thinking ‘‘ young men;” 
but why disguise her follies, frailties, and, we 
must say, Minor vices, as a woman, even if 
darker shades in her /personal. character be 
thrown into the background as at least un- 
certain ? 

We come now to notice the twogrand lectures 
of the yolume. The. first—a brief one, by the 
| Rey. William Arnot—a fine subject finely 
| handled—* The Earth, Framed and Furnished 
asa Habitation for Man.” , Mr. Arnot, who 
combines thought. and research with lively 
style and poetic expression, is favourably 
known to many English readers. In Scotland 
his fame asa pleasing and thoughtful writer 
(we may mention his ‘‘ Laws. from Heaven to 
Karth’’) stands very high. In poetic imagery 
he almost rivals Dr. Guthrie. His lecture is 
about the shortest in the book, but not the least 
“suggestive.” The subject might be termed 
an. argument for the existence of design in an 
intelligent Creator from the prospective arrange- 
ments of visiblecreation. ‘‘ The laws of nature 
are jewels that do not grow dim with age;” 
and our author endeavours to ‘set them soas to 
receive the sunlight on different. sides, and 
glance upon each other with new varieties of 
colouring.” He sets forth. clearly, and ina 
way that affords much matter for after-thought, 
the various adaptations of the ‘Supreme 











Architect for watering and warming His world;” 
| the preparation, ages beforehand, of the ‘‘coal- 
| cellar,” to be used. when, needed; the “two 
| seas, one, above another; wrapped round the 
| globe like an wpper and under garment ;” the 
| position of the Mediterranean influencing the 
| world physically and politically ; the coast of 
| England insuring her maritime greatness ; the 
| tide, like the postman, daily calling in all the 
| indentations of the coast to receive for convey- 
| ance the bales and merchandise of the universe ; 
| the clouds, ‘‘ the water-carriers ;” the Gulf of 
| Mexico, the boiling-pot to keep us in warmth ; 
the gold discoveries aiding to tempt our colo- 
| nists to take possession of and people the yet 
| unoccupied regions of the globe; and many other 
thoughts we cannot evén enumerate. 
Contrasted in length, at least, and also in 
| style, is the succeeding lecture of the volume— 
| ‘* Blaise Paseal,” by the Rev. Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D. Most persons taking up the 
volume might expect, from their knowledge of 
Dr. Goulburn, that this would be the gem of 
it: one not instructive or affording large 
pabulum for the intellect, Dr. Goulbura could 
not have written. 

We have not.space to enter upon the events 
of Pascal's life, which we regret; for, though 
a man of thour)t, not action, and in his latter 
years, from heaith and temperament, an ascetic 
recluse, his life is not devoid of interesting in- 
cident. For a full view of his character asa 
man of science, as one who seemed destined to 
achieve greatness as a man of genius, but 
whom God decreed should do so by a life of 
suffering sanctity, it is well worthy of atten- 
| tion; and we hope the lecture of Dr. Goulburn, 
| which gives the incidents at some length, as 








well as long quotations from: his ** Thoughts,” 
will, at the trifling cost at which such lectures 
are usually published, find large circulation. 
It will be worth much more than the ordinary 
moral essays on Formation of Character, 
Bigotry, &c., which form. the subjects of many 
of the Exeter Hall lectures, and whieh, though 
we do not wish to disparage, are mtich more 
trite than those on such a subject:as Paseal. 

We can scarcely notice, even much more 
briefly, the remaining lectures of the volume. 
Were it not that the subject of Hogarth and 
his pictures is one which otherwise now attracts 
public attention, we might have wished to note 
Mr. Brown’s description of them atlength. He 
recognises the value of Hogarth ‘as ‘a satirist 
and moralist.. The style of the lecture is -per- 
a and instructive; and, in déseribing 

e well-known “ two apprentices,” Mr. Brown 
makes the best use of a subject interesting to 
all the young men of his audience. Next to 
Mr. Arnot’s ‘and Dr. Goulburn’s, it is the one 
the perusal of which has pleased us most. We 
are not aware that’ Mr. Roberts or Mr. 
Graham, of the Craven Hill Chapel, has before 
appeared on the platform of the society. The 
lectures of both are commendable. Mr. Owen 
himself deprecates’ criticism by acknowledging 
his openness to censure from the very fault 
which he exposes in others, else we could not 
have refrained from dilating on the seeming 
affectation in his. lecture on.‘ Old-school 
Affectations ;” but he honestly, confesses the 
character of his own style, and amid the 
heavier matter of the volume his lighter wea- 
pon of ridicule tells upon the faults, while the 
mode of treatment enlivens us as the light 
comedy after the serious drama. 





POETASTERS.* 


“Vere novo cim prata tepent ardentque 
poete,” the little volumes’ begin to cluster 
rather thickly on our table. | Who does‘ not 
know the’style of literature that comes in with 
April showers and spring: brocoli? Who is 
not victimised every now and then into buying 
the thin blue or red book, which some’ “‘ pro- 
mising young friend” has given to the world ? 
Who is net morally eertain that the preface 
will’ speak of the “too partial judgments ” 
which have induced publication; and that there 
will be lines on ‘ Spring,” ‘“‘The Queen,” 
** Balaklava,” and other unexceptionable sub- 
jects? Who-has not subjected his conscience 
to the twist of eulogising’ the volume to the 
author’s blushing face, with a guilty conscious- 
ness that the said volume was lying uncut in 
his study? 

Deeidedly, the best of our batch is Mr. 
Winter. His volume, we regret to learn from 
the preface, is a posthumous one. We should 
therefore, in any case, feel bound, to judge it 
gently and respectfully ; but we are glad to 
say there is much which needs no indulgence 
at our hands. ‘True, there is no great amount 
of vigour, point, or originality in the lyrics 
before us; but in taste, feeling, and humour, 
Mr. Winter is far from deficient. ‘* The 
Sleeping Beauty” is very prettily and play - 
fully written, but, unfortunately, not only in 
the subject itself, but im the deseription of the 
awakening palace, challenges comparison with 
one of Tennyson's most popular poems. We 
must mention with especial commendation 
a funny little poem on ‘‘Mushrooms;” a 
quaint satire on the Russian War, entitled 





* The Ice-bound Ship, The Sleeping Beauty, and other 
Poems. By M. Winter. (London: Bosworth and Harrison ; 
Dublin: M'Glashan and Gill. 1860.) Poems. By E. C. 
Dering. (London: George Bubb. 1860.) American Na- 
tional Lyrics and Sonnets. By O. Prescott Hiller. (Boston: 
Otis Clapp; London: W. White. 1860.) 
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‘The Bear’s Den ;” and a very pathetic song 
of the encumbered estates, styled, ‘' Our 
Fathers’ Halls.” The following, too, in spite 
of some faulty rhymes, seems to us not devoid 
of that patriotic tenderness which is the pecu- 
liar charm of Irish poetry :— 
“ MOORE, 

““ When the dark shades of sorrow have long passed away, 

And the sun has shone forth of our prosperous day, 

We'll remeniber the minstrel who rose ‘mid that gloom, 

_And lightened the shadow that hang o'er our home ; 
* And half with regret will look back en the days, 

When our wrongs could inspire sueh heart-moving lays ; 

More glorious, we'll say, was that long night of woe, 

Than this neon of our day with its sunshine and glow. 

‘Though dark was our fate when our minstrel brought forth, 

From our own island harp, all its sadness and mirth, 

Weno more seemed oppressed, we forgot we were poor, 

Or rejoiced in the woes that had won us 2—Moore,” 

In Mr. E. C. Dering’s volume there is just 
enough of occasional neatness and fancy to 
make us regret that heshould have written the 
rest, and hope that he may yet be capable of 
better things. ‘The Virgin Bride,” for ex- 
ample, and the * Lines to a Lady,” are cer- 
tainly above the average of ordinary magazine 
poetry ; but his long poems are utter failures. 
‘* The Peer’s Progress” offends equally against 
the laws of metre and the laws of decency. 
Flippant improprieties are attempted in a 
measure which the author seems to imagine is 
the heroic couplet. We inflict one specimen 
of his versification :— 

“He learns the rudiments of French orthography, 


To count with beads, a little geography.”—P. 35. 
From his “Elfrida” we select the commence- 
ment of a pastoral objurgation :— 

*** Elfrida,” said he, 

‘This childishness hide, 

To-morrow shall see thee 

Sir Launcelot’s bride. 

Nay! think not to move me 

With looks of dismay, 

Thon know’st that I love thee— 

Then promptly obey!" ”"—Pp. 61, 62. 
Surely metre and sentiment are familiar to us. 
** Go, go, boldest daughter,” &c., can have pro- 
ceeded from no other hand. We know at last 
to whom we are indebted for the authorship of 
‘* Villikins” and the conception of the char- 
acter of. ** Dinah.” 

The American eagle is an ornithological 
curiosity In One respect: it crows—nay, it is 
for ever crowing. Shrill. and loud rings the | 
aquiline cock-a-doodle-doo through the pages | 
of Mr. Prescott Hiller. ‘The book is all stars | 
and stripes, and we feel proportionately blinded | 
and sore before we have done with it. . Dedi- | 
cating it to ‘his beloved country,” he is | 
bound to keép cracking the whip with which 
that country ‘+ fiogs all creation.” Tremen- 
dous is the denunciation contained im his poem, 
‘* Britannia rules the waves no. more,” where 
he tells us of the fate which befel us for having 
‘** worried the young giant of the West.” 
Marvellous the aggregation of proper names 
—fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum—in his 
** Buena Vista ;” es q.— 

“ Braye Clay is gone—and Yell, 
7 Hardin, M‘Kee, just fell.”"—P, 29. 
But his ‘* Kentucky the Brave” throws his 
other achievements into the shade. We ex- 
tract its commencement and conclusion :— 
“Kentucky the Brave *’s my song, 
‘ Kentueky the Brave’ prolong : 
She stands.on her feet, 
And there's none.can beat 
Kentucky. 

“ And shall these fellows tear 
Our lovely. maidens’ hair 7 
Shall they burn New Orlcans down, 
As they did fair Washington? 
Kentueky answeted * Vo.’ 
And aimed her rifles low 
At the breasts of the emning foe. 
And down—and down—they fell 
In heaps, in their ranks, pell-mell; 
And away the living ruzi, 
And the battie’s fought and won. 

“Hurrah! ‘ Kentauck’"s my song, £c.” 
Comment from a Britisher is impossible. We 
acknowledge ourselves ‘‘catawampously chawed 
up. 








_ DEAN GOODWIN ON ST. MARK* 
“Tre Gospel of Action” is the very eppropri- 


ate name which some writer has given to the | 


evangeli istories. Passing | Cues mye 
second of the Evangelical h ss © | rarely meets with its due appreciation. Even. 


over altogether, or condensing into the space 
of a few sentences, the long discourses of our 
Lord; introducing parables very sparingly— 
only four in all, St. Matthew having sixteen; 
St. Luke, twenty-one—St. Mark dwells 


mainly on His mighty works. Nor is this all. | have heard of that monstrous theory. which 


The deeds of our Lord; the scenes and circum- 
stances which surrounded or elicited them ; the 
actual word which wrought the wonder; the 
very gesture which accompanied it: all these 
and many other small particulars are described 
with a minuteness which at once extends and 
deepens our knowledge. 

Let us take the first illustration which this 
Gospel presents. St. Mark’s account of’ the 


temptation is contained in a single verse, yet | 


in the compass of that verse two facts are set 
before us which the other Evangelists have 
not recorded. “ He was there in the wilder- 
ness forty days tempted of Satan; and was 


with the wild beasts; and the angels ministered | 
unto Him.” (St. Mark i. 13.) The important’) 


announcement that the temptation was conti- 


nuous—that the three-fold confliet which St. 


Matthew and St. Luke have detailed was but 
its end and erown—will strike every reader. 
But the other statement is no less characteris- 
tic of St. Mark’s peculiar manner. Does it 
imply that those “wild beasts,” in the words 
of Milton, “at His sight grew mild”? 
Many writers—Professor Ellicott among them 
—have considered it is here implied, though we 


observe the Dean of Ely is unfavourable to the | 


supposition: Whether this be true’ or not, 
what a picture do these brief words present of 
the loneliness and desolation of our Saviour! 
What a contrast between the first Adam nam- 


ing the animals in Eden, and the second Adam | 


fasting amid the fierce tenants of the wilder- 


ness! And how strongly this impressed men’s | 
minds—how they associated the record with | 
the writer—is curiously exemplified in the ap. | 


propriation to him of that one of the four 
Evangelie emblems which might seem to point 
to this passage—the Lion of St. Mark! 

This is but one example out of many. There 
is hardly a chapter of St. Mark in which three 
or four such minute touches of description do 
not occur. It is in his Gospel that the 
“Talitha cumi’ and the “ Ephphatha” are 
heard as it were on the lips of Christ. In his 
pages we catch the spring verdure of the green 
grass, “on which the multitude sat down to 


gaze on the dazzling brightness of the gar- | 


ments of the transfigured, white so as no fuller 


on earth could white them.” In his narrative | 


we behold the Saviour “ lifting wp” St. Peter’s 
mother-in-law, looking up to heaven with a 


sigh as He heals the deaf man, or (to quote but | 


one more exquisite and suggestive delineation), 


leading the blind man by the hand beyond the | 


precincts of Bethsaida. 


All these instances, so natural to the narra- | 


tive of an eye-witness, have lent great weight 


to the traditions which depict St. Mark ‘as | 
writing under the instructions of St. Peter. | 


With this, too, agree to a great extent, though 
not entirely, the notices of that Apostle herein 
contained—the manner in which his faults are 
brought into prominence, and his good deeds 
thrust into the background—in which, for ex- 
ample, the blessing pronounced on him is 
omitted, while the censure which shortly fol- 
lows is retained. In a word, it is impossible to 
avoid admitting that the Gospel according to 





* A Commentary on the Gospel of St. Mark, By the Very 
Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, and Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 1860.) 


St. Mark is in great measure the Gospel -ac- 


cording to St. Peter. 
Yet for all this, the Gospel in question, in 
spite of its contents, in spite of its associations, 


among the professedly religious, among ordi- 
nary Bible-readers, you will find many persons 
unaware of its special treasures. Had it 
been otherwise, had this narrative been tho- 
roughly read and duly yalued, we should never 


represents St. Mark as haying sumply abridged 
St.. Matthew. 

We welcome, therefore, Dean Goodwin's 
‘* Commentary” as calling attention to.a por- 


| tion,of the New Testament, which, relatively 
| to its importance, appears; to;us greatly ne- 

| glected.. Those characteristics. of St. Mark’s 
| Gospel, on which we have dwelt, adapt it 


| peculiarly for popular exposition. It is just 
the groundwork for the cottage. lecture, the 
Sunday-school lesson, or the Bible-class. Now, 
| it, is.for similar purposes that. this commentary 
will be found useful.. The Dean of Ely com- 
bines, in a peculiar degree, the. excellencies of 
our academical and parochial clergy. His 
position in one of our Universities has kept his 
scholarship from rusting ; his experience in a 
Cambridge parish, and in the working men’s 
college, have taught him to put his peste 
| into an eminently practical and intelligible 
shape. . The Jearner.or the teacher will derive 
benefit from his work); but it will be found 
peculiarly useful to those who combine both 
characters—to those, in fact, who learn in order 
that they may teach. 

The Dean addresses himself to those who are 
studying the Bible in English, .This leads us 
almost necessarily to compare his work with 
| the well-known ‘Plain Commentary” of Mr. 
Burgon. Save in being addressed to the non- 
classical reader, the two books diifer so much 
| in their scope that. neither will suffer by the 
| comparison, Mr, Burgon is more devotional, 
Dean Goodwin more exegetical; Mr. Burgon 
is more patristic, Dean Goodwin more modern ; 
| Mr. Burgon suggests sermons, Dean Goodwin 

lectures. 

| ‘The present work, however, is far from being 
| only a commentary on the English yersion,. 
The student of the Greek ‘Testament will find 
in it many most instructive hints—witness the 
following distinction between rreua and «ope, 
in which, by the way, the reference to St. 
Matthew should clearly be xxiv. 28 :— 

“It may be noted that the word translated by 
corpse, which is applicable to the carcasses of ani- 
mals (S. Matt. xxi. 28), and which, from its deriva- 
| tion, is expressive of ruin and corruption, is not 
| applied to‘the body of the Lord. ‘The disciples'of 
John took up his corpse and laid it ina tomb; but 
Joseph of Arimathea craved the body of Jesus and 
laid Him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of @ 
rock.” lid, 2 
Another point of a similar nature, which is 
| here well brought out, is the partiality of St. 
| Mark for the word «és, which, disguised 
in the English version by varying equivalents, 
| e.g., straightway, forthwith, anon, &e-, occurs 
| no less than thirty-nine times in his Gospel. 
Is not this, we may ask, in passing; very com 
| genial to the impetuous energy of St. Peter? 
or, at any rate, reniatkably cliaracteristic of 
the Gospel of Action? y 

The Petrine element in St. Mark’s narrative 
is from time to time very forcibly elucidated 
in this volume. The author's very probable 
theory on this interesting topic is as follows:— 
| JT would venture to put before the reader the 

following view as at least probable. S. Peter in al 
| probability committed to writing memoranda ofh is 
| Master’s life; or, if they were not’ committed to 
| writing, there might be certain portions upon which 
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he chiefly dwelt, and which. he made the subject of 
his oral teaching; the history of the Lord's life 
thus given by S. Peter seems to have been translated 
into Greek from the Syro-Chaldaic, in which Peter 
wrote or delivered it, by S. Mark. I think that the 
phenomena of the Gospels require us to suppose 
that the substamce, of S. Mark’s Gospel existed at 
one time ina written form in the Syro-Chaldaic 
language of S. Peter—whether committed. to writ- 
ing by 8. Peter himself, or put on record by S. 
Mark as his secretary, matters not; but I think also 
that the whole Gospel in its finished, connected form 
hever existed in that language, but only in the 
Greek of S. Mark, as we now have it.” 

It is certainly remarkable, as Dean Goodwin 
has, pointed out, that three out of the four 
parables related by St. Mark should be parables 
of growth—viz., those of the sower, the seed 
growing secretly (peculiar to this Evangelist), 
and the mustard-seed. Doubtless, in this pre- 
dominant thought of gradual development, 
whether of God's grace in the soul, or God’s 
church in the world, we have some evidence 
of the tone of mind of the sacred writer. 

Nothing in this volume seems to us more 
satisfactory than the spirit in which our author 
deals with the difficult and delicate question of 
inspiration. We have been of late years too 
much accustomed to meet on the one hand, 
with a dishonest and dogmatic wrenching of 
texts into impossible harmony; and on the 
other, with an almost revolting tendency to 
make the most of every apparent discrepancy, 
and to reject every attempt to explain it, in | 
order to have the satisfaction of saying that St. 
Matthew was mistaken, or St. Mark was con- 
fused. Between these extremes and the special 
preading. which they equally involve, the 

ean of Ely steers a middle course,.a course 
indicated by his own terse and admirable ob- 
servation on the well-known difficulty arising 
out of the four several forms in which the in- 
scription on the Cross is given :— 

“Now it may be said of events which take place 
that no two witnesses are likely to give precisely the | 
same account, each describing that which he saw 
from his own point of view; but here we have the | 
account of a writing, which was certainly expressed i 
in a definite form of words, and in no other form ; | 
and yet when we look for the report of this we find | 
discrepancies in the details. The words the King of | 
the Jews, however, identify them as one; this was 
the pith of the accusation, and this was common to | 
all.. May we not gather hence a useful lesson con- | 
cerning Scripture in general, and the Gospels in | 
particular? Substantial identity, superficial variety | 
—this is the law of their composition.” +4 

We have adverted to the peculiar character- | 
istics of the parables which this Gospel records ; | 
it is worth noticing that the two miracles—the | 
healing of the deaf man with an impediment, | 
and of the blind man at Bethsaida—which are 
peculiar to St. Mark, have also a distinctive 
similarity ; both are prirate miracles, and, as 
such, give us, in the words of Dean Goodwin, 
“areal addition to that knowledge of our Lord’s 





Lord might have given the name upon this very 
occasion, and that it never passed into a word of 
common use amongst the Apostles ; as indeed it was 
not likely to have done, seeing that the use of it in 
their mouths would imply a censure upon the two 
brethren, which they were not in a condition to 
administer, 

“But whether the name were given upon the 
oceasion referred to or not, it is very probable in- 
deed that it was used by the Lord to express, and 
at the same to check, that temper of mind which 
burst forth in the desire to destroy a village with 
fire from heaven. Such a desire could scarcely 
have shown itself only once; it indicated a dispo- 
sition of mind, which, showing itself once, would 
too surely show itself again ; and viewed as a monu- 
ment of this disposition, the name Boanerges is 
deeply interesting. S. James was taken away so 
early that we know very little of his character, but 
S. John (and probably his brother was something 
like him) we know better than almost any other 
saint of the New Testament: the Apostle of love, 
the dearest friend of Christ, the guardian of the 
blessed Virgin when her only Son was taken from her, 
the old man in. the assemblies of the Church at Ephe- 
sus, who, being unable to say more, repeated the 
words, Little children, love one another—how could 
this gentle disciple of Christ ever have deserved the 
name of a son of Thunder? How he gained it, as I 
have said, is uncertain; but how he lost it is clear 
enough, namely, by following Christ and catching 
the spirit of His most gentle example.” 

Was it in aceordance with our Lord’s practice 
to give a name as a stigma ? to affix to His own 
disciples a memorial of an error, which, after 
all, was but the result of a sincere and loving, 
though ignorant and unchastened loyalty? 
And it may well be questioned whether the 
title is so utterly inapplicable to the latter 
years of St. John as the above passage assumes. 
Do no thunders roll along the stern denuncia- 
tions of the idolator and the apostate, which 
occupy so large a space in his First Epistle? is 
no application of the name suggested by the 
story of Cerinthus?—a story which, whether 


JOURNEY ON A PLANK.* 


Narration of travel seems to be the sort of 
literary composition for which the feminine 
mind is most adapted. Not ealling for any of 
the weightier qualities of deep reflectiveness, 
profound erudition, or analytic penetration, it 
gives ample scope for exercising and displaying 
the powers of keen observation, and the grace- 
ful versatility, which are most characteristic 
of woman. The descriptions may be a lit- 
tle highly coloured, the conclusions fre- 
quently illogical, and sentiment may occasion- 
ally grow wearisomely prevalent ; still, on the 
whole, an airy style and sparkling expression 
redeem these defects, and we constantly find 
that the most entertaining and striking ac- 
counts of travels proceed from the pee of 
ladies. We need go no further for an illustra- 
tion than Lady Morgan’s “Italy,” decidedly the 
most delightful book of its class. Ladies, with 
their huge quantities of luggage, and fretful 
anxieties as to its safety, their restlessness, and 
we may almost say iritability—for who does 
not become irritable in a long journey?—arenot 
the most eligible travelling companions; but as 
keepers of the log-book, they are unrivalled. 
The work before us is only a ial argu- 
ment in our favour: it has not all the merits 
of its class, but_it has.one.or two which its 
class has not always, In the,‘‘ Journey on a 
Plank,” we meet with none of those brilliant 
apercus, none of the flashing epigrams, and few 
of those far-sighted criticisms on men and 
manners, which are to be found so abundantly 
sprinkled over the of most travelled 
authoresses. On the other hand, there is a 
glow of pious good-will to mankind, which, in 
many clever women, is too often forgotten in 
the desire to be witty and striking. A friend 
is not sacrificed to an epigram, nor conscience 
to a repartee. In an age like ours, which 
affects pointedness and satire, subdued or 
otherwise, it is not unpleasant to come across 





true or not, is an important evidence of the 
popular estimate of his character. 
we not see in the Apocalyse, with its descrip- 
tions of the throne out of which 
thunderings and lightnings, and of the armies 
clothed in linen, white and clean, what Dr. 
Stanley has finely called, ‘‘ the flash, the last 
expiring flash, of the Son of Thunder ?” 

We ought net to omit all notice of the lucid 
arrangement of the work—its marginal ana- 
lyses of text and notes striking us as peculiarly 
good. The citations we have already given 
will, we trust, suffice to convince our readers 
of its general value. The task, as we have 
pointed out, was one particularly suited to the 


talents and experience of the Dean of Ely, and | 


he attracts our admiration, not only by the 


ability but by the general spirit of his volume. | 


Apposite quotations from various authors, 


|ranging from St. Augustine to Pascal, testify | 


; e | to the extent and the value of his reading. He 
manner of performing His mighty works, | P 


sses, too, that greatest and rarest of merits 


which we are able to gain from the other Evan- | in » Biblical commentator—the merit of never 


gelists.” 

Tt is with regret that we venture to differ 
from such a commentator; but the following 
passage, though pleasingly written, appears to 
us to involve a misconception of our Lord’s 
words, and of our Apostle’s character :— 

“ FTe surnamed them Boanerges, which is, the Sons 
of Thunder. We have no record of this name being 
used as an ordinary appellation of these two brethren, 
nor indeed is there any mention of it whatever ex- 
cept in this place. Hence the propriety of the name 
becomes a question of some difficulty, and the chief 


;Slurring over a difficulty. 


He writes always as 
a Churchman, and if, on some points, with a 
little ambiguity and hesitation, they are the 
ambiguity and hesitation of a large-minded 
charity. The tone with which he treats sacred 


no little satisfaction to feel assured that, in his 
pages, one will never be startled, either by 
the fancifu: grotesqueness of Canon Words- 
worth or the German freedom of Dean Alford. 
May we, in conclusion, express a hope that this 





help given in answering it is to be found in that 
story which S$. Luke has recorded of James and | 
John wishing to call down fire from heaven on a | 
Samaritan village which would not receive Christ. | 
It is very possible, but cannot be proved, that the | 


may not be the last of Dr. Goodwin's coniri- 
butions to sacred exegesis, and that we may 
expect from his pen, at any rate, similar 
volumes on the remaining Gospels, and on the 
Acts ? 


Finally, do | 
roceeded | 


subjects deserves the highest praise ; and it is | 


a gentle-minded work like the mt. Itis 
as welcome as an unaffected girl in the artifi- 
cial atmosphere of a ball-room. 

The authoress during the whole of the 
journey which she now narrates, was an in- 
valid, and attended by her brother and sister, 
who had gone to Russia at the commencement 
of her illness, and carefully tended her through- 
out the tedium and weariness of a long jour- 
ney from Kiev, the sacred city of the Rus- 
sians, to Eaux Bonnes, the well-known spa in 

| the Pyrenees. The line of their route was 
through Warsaw, Dresden, Leipsic, Frankfort, 
Strasbourg, Besancon, Toulouse, Pau, and’so 
to Eaux Bonnes. ‘The unfortunate writer, 
| owing to her weakness, was obliged to travel 
in a recumbent posture on a board or plank, 
which was taken from a set of bookshelves, and 
from which the work derives its title. We 
have not space to detail the various incidents 
| of the road; they are sufficiently ordinary, 
| and perhaps, indeed, may be thought scarcely 
| worthy of transmission to the public at large, 
| however interesting and memorable for the in- 
| dividuals concerned. Half of one of the two 
volumes is taken up by a long story & propos 
| of Toulouse, entitled, “* The Little House with 
| Green Shutters ;” but even this, though highly 
romantic in its circumstances, is not calculated 
to arrest very deep attention on the part of the 
reader. Lady Charlotte Pepys has not the 
art of bringing a story into vivid relief, and it 
is this defect principally which compels us to 
| consider the work before us as of a mediocre 
| order. Its criticisms on political matters are 
| feeble, as also are its efforts at erndition ; wit- 


} 


* A Journey on a Plank from Kier to Eaux Bonnes. By 
| Lady Charlotte Pepys. In 2 vols. (Murst and Blackett. 
} 18¢0.) 
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ness the following piece of third-form philo- 
logy :— 

“Tt is very remarkable how often the letters B 
and V have changed their characters, and indeed 
their parts in human language—how frequently 
one has been substituted for the other—how in 
Sclavonic tongues the character B stands for the 
sound of our V, and how in the Iberian dialects 
they are nearly identical, and in almost all deriva- 
tives from the Latin substituted the one for the 
other. The history of V would be a curious work, 
and worthy of a clever pen.” 

Every school-boy, who knows anything at 
all on the subject of philology, is familiar with 
Scaliger’s epigram on the Basques :-— 

“ Hand temere mutat natio Vasconia voces, 
Cui nihil est aliud vivere quam bibere.”’ 

Ladies, however, just in the same way as they 
are to be excused for italies and Gallicanisms, 
are always to be pardoned for inferior scholar- 
ship, and the only misfortune is that they 
should affect it. With this exception, the 
“*Journey on a Plank” is free from affecta- 
tion, and is a most readable book. We must 
not conclude without praising certain transla- 
tions from the Russian poets, appeaded to the 
‘second volume. Russian literature is so very 
little known, and so little knowable, that the 
least glimpse of it is most welcome. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Uré’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines: Part VII. (Lo ) The May number 
of the new edition of this valuable work concludes 
the article on “ Fermentation,” and proceeds as far 
as “Gold.” “Flax,” “Founding,” and “Glass,” 
furnish subjects for articles of considerable detail, 
especially the first, which is illustrated by a con- 
siderable number of engravings of the machinery 
employed in the preparation of that importaut 
staple. In some instances we think more revision 
was required ; thus the paper on “ Fire-arms” is 
by no means up to the mark. Passages are re- 
tained about the Brunswick rifle which are quite 
out of date, and were, to a large extent, mistakes 
when they were written, and scarcely any informa- 
tion is given about the new forms of either rifles or 
fowling-pieces. “Filtration” is scarcely satisfac- 
tory. Wesee nothing about the moulded carbon 
filters or Dr. Medlock’s introduction of iron to pro- 
mote the oxidation of organic matter. We are quite 
aware that a great deal must be omitted for the 
sake of condensation, but the most important novel- 
ties should be mentioned, however concisely, or the 
‘work will not prove of that practical utility which 
is its chief end and object. 

God's chosen Part ; or, What shall we do 
Poorer Brethren in the Winds and Clos 
James Peddie. (London: Nisbet and Co ; 
Berners Street. 1860.) We shall always consider 
that the turning of the public attention to the state 

of the poorer classes in the narrow streets and alleys 
of our large towns, originated in the labours of this 
kind of the late excellent Doctor Chalmers. We 
are not, therefore, surprised to see that this subject 
is again taken up, and that very ably, by a member 
of the same church and nation. Mr. Peddie, whose 
first observations in the various shades of low life, 
were made in the Canongate in Edinburgh, where 
his sphere of labour was cast, has brought together 
in this little volume a great mass of facts, arguments, 
opinions and suggestions, which he has clearly 
arranged, under their several particulars, in distinct 
chapters and sections. But to enter, with any 
degree of satisfaction, into so vast a subject, would 
evidently lead us beyond the space which we can allot 
to this notice. We can, however, most cordially 
recommend the volume to all those 
benevolently engaged in such inquirie 
conviction that they will find it a most 
help to them in their labours. 

he Liturgy and the Laity. By Edward Shirley 
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certain acknowledged and easily-remedied defects are 


consequently exert an injurious influence upon the 


party in the Church sees something in its Services 


the cause of carelessness and insincerity in the 
observance of relivious ordinances, and that they 


ordinary transactions of civil life.” This, we think, 
is pushing the objection to these defects in our 
Church Services to an extreme length. But that | 
there are defects in them, we are willing to allow. 
We think, however, that the advocates of their 
revision seem hardly to be aware of the great 
difficulties which must attend such a step. Each 





which they would like to alter; but each party fears | 
that if the party differing from them were empow- | 
ered to effect any alterations in these Services, they 
would, in their view, make the matter still worse. | 
For our own parts, we are glad to see that, in | 
general, the several parties in the Church are now | 
able to use these Services under such a sense of their 
meaning as can make them accord with their own 
views; and, under this feeling, we are unwilling to | 
take up the advocacy of either side in this attempted | 
movement. , 

A Popular History of England. By Charles | 
Knight. (Bradbury and Evans.) t | 
number of Mr. Knight’s history brings us to that | 
epoch, to which we ever turn with renewed pleasure: | 
the period which saw the foundation of the English 
school of painting, and the rise and progress of our 
best literature. e have here a — of the 
time when Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
flourished—of that in which Johnson became the 
“representative man of the literature of half a 
century,” as essayist, critic, poet, and philologist. 
Pleasantly related, and carefully collected, are the 
records of the great man’s struggles for literary 
fame, in a day when such a town as Birminghani 
contained not one hookseller’s shop—when a letter 
of introduction from “My Lord,” or from some well 
known “man of parts,” was in the publisher’s eyes 
a sine qua non. Richardson, Fielding, Mallet, 
Steme, and Goldsmith are introduced, with many 
anecdotes and sketches, throwing light on their lives 
and times. The stage is not neglected—nay, even 
the stage-coaches of the period, and the gentry who 





used to attack them, furnish their share of wonder 
and amusement. The old watchmen, lantern in 
hand, are shown us by the engraver, and a of 
street robbers, (in three-cornered hats, periwigs, and 
shorts,) “certain to be hanged,” pass before us. 
This history, which has reached its fiftieth number, is 
worthy of the popularity which it has obtained. 

Squires and Parsous (Saunders, Otley, and. 
Co.), isa one volume tale, a sketch for the times, avoid- 
ing a very common fault of writers of moral tales, 
namely, introducing long disquisitions or arguments 
to enforce the views of the author. It delineates 
various characters of a country district, with a good 
deal of liveliness, and we approve of the plan here 
in which they are made to delineate themselves, the 
place of lengthened sentences of description being 
supplied by short graphic ones, the personages 
speaking for themselves. We think, however, the 
times are now so much improved as to make the 
sketch more suitable 15 or 20 years ago than at 
present. The attention of the country has been 
pretty well directed to the rural districts, and a 
landlord, who resolved to improve the dwellings on 
his estate, would scarcely now meet unpopularity 
for not subscribing largely to the hounds. The race 
of whist-playing, comfortable, magisterial parsons is 
also vanishing, and a rural dean would scarcely hold 
a synod after the fashion of the Rev. Herbert Long- 
man. The incidents are interesting enough, though 
some of them a little improbable. A young baronet 
is whisked away, by the machinations of a rascally 
attorney, to a Yankee clipper, and makes his escape, 
when arrived at San Francisco, through the aid of a 
friendly Indian of the Opaches, who has not been 
corrupted by intercourse with civilised man. 
During his absence a billiard-marker from London, 
taught to personate a supposed son of Sir E. Tor- 
rington’s father, reigns on his property. But the 
trial at Westminster, where we are introduced to 
Mr. E. Johns, Sir Fitzjames Merry, and Mr. Macol- 




















Co., 187, Piccadilly. 1860, A pamphlet.) T 


Kennedy, A.B. Cantab. (London: J. Hatchard and 
preface to this brochure states that “the / 


e | conducted with legal probability. i 
‘| posed elder brother has to quit, we have a third 


loway, who will be easily recognised, is searcely 


lady, now her husband and a Methodist preacher 
One of the best-drawn characters is Struggles, the 
grasping and time-serving steward, who adapts 
himself to the various views of his successive em-~- 
ployers ; but at last, under the rightful owner, can- 
not keep the character of the “poor man’s friend.” 
The curate Wentworth is a noble picture of self- 
denial and honest energy. On the whole, we recom- 
mend the volume as showing considerable power of 
lively and vigorous description. 

Blanche Lisle, and other Poems, By Cecil Home. 
(Macmillan and Co.) There is hope in this volume- 
blossom, which promises, ere long, an abundant 
fruitage. Mr. Cecil Home must be ranked at 
present among poetic minors, but it will be his own 
fault if he do not soon attain his majority. It would 


be easy to point out faults in these poems, but they 
are the of immaturity, not of weakness, As 
such they deserve to be touched gently, if at all, 


while a certain meed of praise may be 

bestowed, since there are glimpses throughout 
volume of something far beyond the range of the 
mere versifier. Mr. Home must learn to prune 
and to reject; to exercise his judgment as well 
his faney. ‘That he is cqallie of doing 
evinced in the poem entitled “Once Lovers,” 
to our thinking, is almost perfect, both in 
tion and expression. The poem is far too long 
quotation, but in saying that it merits a careful 


praising it above its desert. 


the shorter lyrics which ring very 'y on the 
ear. ns though they be, they us at once, 
we scarcely care to know why. is a pleasant 
little song, which is fresh as a May morning :— 
“ WELCOME. 
“Speed, gliding vessel, through the seas, 
Bringing her back again ; 


Blow briskly, merry rushing breeze, 
Hasting it through the main. 
“Come quickly, quickly, happy hour, 
That gives her to her home,— 
Fall lighter, little pattering shower, 
T shall not hear her come. 
“ Sigh lighter, rustling waving leaves, 
Peace, little trilling bird 
Chirping her welcome from the eaves, 
Lest her light step be not heard. 
“She is coming whom we lost a while, 
She is very near the shore, 
And we shall see her sunny smile, 
Her loving eyes, once more.” 
Strange that Mr. Home could allow a line to 
so defective as the twelfth. We advise him to 
it in the next edition. There are indications among 
the other poems of a taste for the craft of the “metre 
ballad-monger.” “Edith” is the best piece of the 
kind, and evinces ronsiderabic power; but the refrain 
occurs too often, and becomes wearisome. “Cruel 
Agnes” is liable to the same objection, but faulty 
though the poem may be, it bears the redeeming 
mark of genius. With one short lyric, appropriate 
to the season, we must conclude our notice of Mr. 
Home’s volume. There is no ori ty in the 
following poem yclept “Dead Violets,” but it is 
pleasant as the breath of spring flowers :— 
“DEAD VIOLETS. 
“ They took them from the woodland glade 
Where they awoke 
Beneath the sprouting hawthorn shade,— 
Before the chestnut leaves were spread, 
Long ere the buds burst on the oak, 
Or yet the lime was flecked with red,— 
And siiled on spring with love-dewed eyes. 
They took them from the sweet spring air, 
They took them from the sweet spring skies, 
They took them for they were so fair,— 
And they are 
‘They took her from the woodland cot 
Where she had birth, 
And seasons of her even lot 
| Passed light and happy o'er her head, 
And her giad heart laughed in young mirth: 
She was tee beautiful, they said, 
To gladden some poor rustic’s days ; 
They took her from obscurity, 
‘They gave her worship, gave her praise, 
But she had need of love more high— 
And she is dead.” 
The English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. 
Conducted by Charles Knight. (Bradbury and 
Evans.) There is no fairer proof of the increasing 





When the sup- 


love of solid reading, than the success of this 
Cyclopedia. As a book of reference, it is a valuable 


the Liturgy is here advocated on the ground, that | owner, the heir-at-law, quondam butler to an elderly | addition to the literature of the day. 
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The Real and the Beau-Ideal. By the Author of 
“Visiting my Relations,” &c. (Bentley.) The men 
who have a large reputation for wisdom, are not 
altogether the most agreeable companions. When 
you wish simply to enjoy the scene before you, or 
to indulge in the luxury of agreeable sensations, 
they are apt to break in upon your reverie, with a 
piece of sage advice, which may be very excellent, 
but is exceedingly ill-timed. In fact, the counsels 
of a friend, like the sayings of a philosopher, often 
prove provokingly tiresome food in themselves ; they 
cease to be good, if they are dinned into our ears at 
any unwelcome time. The vanity of human wishes, 
for instance, is a good old-fashioned text, which 
dates back beyond the pyramids ; but no young man 
would care to hear a sermon from it on the advent 
of his marriage-day, nor would the bride be 
peculiarly edified by a discourse on the uncertainty 
of happiness and life. There is a time for all things, 
saith the preacher ; and whether “dearest Kate,” for 
whose instruction Aunt Jane has written this 
volume, will deem it a suitable present three weeks 
after her wedding-morn, is to our thinking extremely 
problematical. Kate is lively, warm-hearted, and 
impulsive, and scmewhat capricious withal; and 
though the advice is exactly fitted for Kate, we 
doubt, and mainly for that reason, whether Kate 
will like the advice. Then she ought tolikeit, exclaims 
Aunt Jane; and from the platform on which 
experience has — her, she is entitled to make 
the assertion, that a young thing just escaping into 
life and love, who enjoys the present and believes 
in the future, should school her head with maxims, 
and study the waverings and weaknesses of her own 
heart, may be possible in a paragon of virtue, but is 
hardly to be expected from any young lady who is 
not altogether too bright and good for human- 
nature's daily food. And yet as we write this, we 
feel inclined to retract our assertion, for doubtless 


‘matrimony has its very serious side, and no woman, 


unless she be a child-wife like Dora, can fail to be 
more earnest and more thoughtful st this-crisis of 
her being. He is very near to waking, says 
Coleridge, who is conscious that he dreams, and 
although the dreams of happiness may sometimes 
obliterate the thought of future responsibility, it is 
but a dream after all, and the wife knows well that 
when the honeymoon is over, she must enter upon 
the common round of task-work of daily life: Then 
“The Real and the Beau-Ideal” will be found a 
useful compaztion, for it contains many thoughtful 
suggestions, and good counsels appropriately ex- 
pressed. 


The Annotated Paragraph Bible Religious Tract 
Society) is a very valuable work for the general 
scriptural student. The main design of the work 
appears to be as follows:—The text itself, is of 
course a correct reprint of the authorised version. 
It is in the arrangement that we find it differs from 
the common editions. In this respect it is treated 
as any other book would be, being divided into pa- 
ragraphs and sections, according to the changes in 
the subject or pauses in the narrative, and appro- 
priate headings are given. The chapters and verses are 
marked in the margin. The plan of forming every 
verse into a new paragraph does undoubtedly tend, 
in many instances, from the arbitrary and defective 
manner in which the division is made, to obscure the 
sense. The plan adopted in the “ Annotated Para- 
graph Bible,” of simply placing the figures in the 
margin, originated with Robert Stevens, a celebrated 
printer at Paris, who followed this system in an edi- 
tion of the New Testament, a.v. 1551. The poeti- 
cal portions of the Bible are printed, according to 
the natural order of the original, in parallelisms, 
which greatly assists the reader in readily catching 
the true meaning, as well as the full spirit and 
beauty of the poetry. There is a new salettion of 
parallel and illustrative passages, which are very 
useful. By means of these references, one part of 
Scripture frequently interprets another part, and 
throws asatistactory light upon the meaning of dis- 
puted passages. To conclude, let us observe that 
the “ Annotated Paragraph Bible” appears to be in 
every way well adapted for family reading. 

Longfellow’s Hyperion. (Dean and Son.) We 

ve received the remaining numbers of this work, 
which in the present edition is given to the public 
in a form worthy of such a beautiful creation. It 


is printed on cream-toned paper, and interspersed 
with numerous exquisite illustrations from the magic 
pencil of Birket Foster. In the notice which accom- 
panies the work, we are reminded of a circumstance 
in connection with Longfellow’s “Hyperion” of an 
extremely touching nature, which adds an additional 
charm to the interest we take in this besutiful 
romance. The heroine of the story, Mary Ash- 
burton, 
“She was not fair 

Nor beautiful. Those words express her not ; 

But O, her looks had something excellent 

That wants a name,” 


is the lady to whom, after his then unsuccessful 
overtures, he was subsequently united in wedlock. 
We are informed, besides—and this greatly enhances 
our interest in theillustrations—that all thedrawings 
were sketched by the artist on the spot where the 
author has laid the incidents of his story. Those 
who are already acquainted with this romance, will 
remember the author's felicitous descriptions of 
German life and manners, and the touching tender- 
ness of his style in many parts of the work. 

The Family Economist. (Houlston and Wright.) 
We have watched with pleasure the progress of this 
periodical, which, whilst inferior to no other of its 
class in amusing matter, is entitled to much credit 
for its healthiness of tone, and for the amount of 
useful knowledge conveyed to its readers in a 
popular way. “So the World Goes,” by Watts 
Philips, is a light, pleasant story, and its effect is 
much heightened by the illustrations, which are 
remarkably well executed. Paterfamilias will find 
something here worth his perusal, and his daughters 
will be all the better housekeepers, when they have 
read that portion of the “Family Economist” devoted 
to them. 

Short Notes on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Henry Downing, M.A. (London: J. H. and James 
Parker.) This little work will be of especial value 
to teachers in national and parish schools. The 
copious explanatory notes throw abundant light on 
many passages which would otherwise be only par- 
tially understood by persons who have not had the 
opportunity of studying more full and erudite com- 
mentaries. 

Parish Sermons. By William Fraser, B.C.L. 
Second Series. (Oxford and London : J. H. and James 
Parker.) In style and form this series of ser- 
mons resembles the first that was published five 
years ago by the same author, “the impression of 
which was very soon exhausted.” From this signifi- 
cant fact, we may predict that the present series will 
have many readers, 

Sermons by John Angell Jemes. Vol. 2. (Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) These sermons 
are written in a strong, forcible, and vigorous style, 
and are pervaded throughout by sincerity, good 
sense, and thorough earnestness. We frequently 


every page gives evidence of its being the work of a 
scholar and a man of highly-cultivated intellect. 
Sermons are usually written in too commonplace 
and unattractive a style for general readers. These, 
however, are both readable and instructive. 
Catalogue of Bulls Library. (Bull, Hunton, and 
Co., Holles Street, Cavendish Square.)—The new 
catalogue which we have just received from the 
proprietors of Bull’s Library contains a very numer- 
ous selection of the best works in English, French, 
German, and Italian literature. The theological 
department of the catalogue appears to be espe- 


ligious subjects would, indeed, form a very valuable 


understood that the reason why their catalogue 
does not contain more works of fiction, is “that it 
is more especially intended for the supply of books 
in the higher departments of literature.” This is a 
good reason, and will be fully appreciated by our 
readers. 

Bible Servants and What they Teach us. By the 
Rey. John D. Letts, M.A. (London: Rivingtons.) 
The author of this excellent little work addresses 
himself chiefly to domestic servants. He directs 
their attention to passages in Scripture which relate 
especially to persons in their position of life, and he 





useful lessons. Masters and mistresses will find 


this volume a very suitable present for deserving 
servants. 

Fundamental Ideas yee and Experi- 
mental Data. By A. Morin. (New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. London: Triibner and Co.) The 
volume before us is a translation and revision, by 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, cf this important mathemati- 
cal work. 

The Middle Class Atlas, by Walter M‘Leod, 
F.R.G.8., (London: Longman and Co.) coniprises 
a series of six good coloured maps for the -use of 
junior candidates preparing for the Oxford local 
examinations. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood, for May,.1860. We hope that this 
old-established and esteemed periodical will be able 
to maintainits circulation even against theadvantages, 
in less cost, which the lighter monthly periodicals 
possess; as the solid matter which characterises 
several of its articles, is calculated to interest that 
class of its readers to whom it serves as a political 
magazine. The opening article embodies many 
statistics of interest, from the researches of Thomas 
Wades, Esq., secretary to the British Legation, who 
is intimately acquainted with details as to parts of 
China now least known to us, but with which a 
large trade may reasonably be expected to spring 
up; it is called “ War and in China,” and 
advocates the view of decided conduct in our relations 
with that vast empire,—“ no serio-comic expedition, 
with flags of truce, and fights, and conferences 
alternately,” but insisting on an indemnity, which it 
shows the Chinese oughtto have no difficulty in 
paying. For two hundred years we have made nw 
real progress in opening up legitimate trade; but if 
we goto the north and explore the seaboard and 
interior, we ought to be able to introduce ourselves 
to a large population whose productions are of all 
kinds, and whoare naturally more addicted to industry 
and trade, than the inhabitants of those parts we are 
now acquainted with. The account given by Cap- 
tain Speke, which is to be continued, of his adven- 
tures among the Somali tribe, between the sources 
of the Nile and Aden, will also be of interest to: 
those who look to new countries as outlets for our 
increasing commerce ; though the patriarchal govern-- 
ment there will haveto bemorealivetoviewsof justice, 
than are exemplified in the author's transactions 
with them. They blame the English administrative 
justice for being too elaborate in the proof required ; 
but when the author complained to the Sultan of his 
“Abban” or protector—a sort of cousin, as we should. 
say—committing all sorts of frauds, such as changing. 





meet, too, with passages of great eloquence, and | 


cially complete; the list of standard works on re- | 


library in itself. The proprietors wish it to be | 


deduces therefrom many eminently practical and | 


good rice for bad, embezzling sums of money, and 
so forth, all the justice done him was that, as he 
had put himself in his power by confiding in him, 
he could not bring him to account. In “Munich and 
its School of Christian Art,” we have many de- 
| tails interesting to lovers of paintings of the 
| German school; but we have no space to 
| enter into them, or to enumerate the stories of 
| that capital under king Ludwig, whose relations 
to Lola Montes caused so much scandal, but 
| which all visitors to it are familar with, such as 
| the glass-paintings in the churches, the Glyptothek, 
| the inacothek, the statues of Schwarthaler, &c. &c. 
| A few pages are next devoted to the story of Eliza- 
| beth Canning, a “judicial puzzle” about 100 years 
| ago. This case occupies 429 pages of the State 
Trials, and the mystery will now, of course, never be 
satisfactorily solved—whether the story told by her 
| of being carried away and shut up for a month, an 


| accused person being sentenced upon her evidence, 
though not punished, the prosecutrix being herself 
condemned shortly after and transported for perjury, 
be true or not. The second political article is en- 
titled “Switzerland and French Annexation,” 
written by a tourist from Turin, who had special 
opportunities of knowing as to the cajoleries used 
by the friends of Napoleon towards the people of 
Savoy (the Savoisiens, as Mr. Monckton Milnes 
delights to call them), and the mode of voting car- 
ried out there. It is agreed that Geneva cannot 
now long remain separate from the empire. Good 
poetry cannot always be expected in the numerous 
monthly serials, and it would be better, perhaps, not 
| to force the production of it on all occasions. Some 
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verses on “ Narcissus,” and a shorter piece on the 
‘Snowdrop,” by Mr. P, S. Worsley, are above the 
average. e remaining, articles are a review of 
the “Mill on the Floss ;”. “ Wellington’s Career,” 
Part 2, a notice of Mr. Gleig’s work chiefly ; and a 
new style of writing—here, at least—called the 
“Feuilleton,” illustrating the extravagances of 
French light literature, and the stories written. in 
the “Charivari,” in columns of short sentences. 


Fraser's... The current number of “ Fraser” 
contains, . as . usual, .enough to. satisfy all 
readers, but the quality of some of the articles is 
hardly equal to ion. of the Magazine. 
The first article, on “Compromise,” by Mr. F. J. 
Whyte Melville, “is not * without talent, but is 
laboured and polished, and is greatly wanting in 
freshness and originality. A critique on Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s “Finding of Christ in the Temple,” will be 
read with interest, but’ it. is not so discriminating as 
the article on the same topic in “Macmillan.” The 
observations, however, with which the writer con- 
cludes, are extremely good, and we heartily agree 
with him, when he says that Mr. Hunt has shown 
‘not that religious art is exhausted, but rather that 
it has never yet reached its full and fair perfection ; 
not that it is now beyond our reach, but now for 
the first time, rather by the course of man’s thought 
and knowledge, rendered possible, and this with a 
force and feeling worthy, of an aim so exalted.” A 
brisk clever little article on the late prize-fight, 
may be read with safety, even by members of the 

society. The writer is evidently no advocate 
for “muscular Christianity.” “It is a curious 
fact,” he says, “but almost the keenest and the 
brightest intellect we ever knew, accompanied 
by an abundance of the most unflagging good 
spirits, was enclosed in’ a body of such peculiar in- 
dolence that the owner of the mind and body for 
years never took such a thing as a walk, and for 
weeks together never went out at all. We also can- 
not but remember that Cardinal Richelieu, borne 
about in a litter, and for a long time a dying man, 
continued to the last to rule France with stern and 
supreme sagacity. On the other hand, we have 
known men who could almost fell an ox with a blow 
who were admirable logicians, persons of high ima- 
gimation, and of great powers of intellect generally, 
Considering, therefore, the ex i contrasts 
that are to be met with amongst. men in these re- 
spects, we hold that mental and physical develop- 
ment are not so closely as_some persons 
imagine; that both of them are very good things in 
their way, but are considerably independent of each 
other. Referring to the examples we have adduced, 
we do not believe that if Richelieu had been edu- 
cated gymnastically, and had been able to endure 
the education, his powets of mind would thereby 
have been much increased or impaired ; neither do 
we believe that if our muscular friends had been 
brought up delicately, and never learnt to ride well 
after the hounds, they would have been otherwise 
than vigorous thinkers and enlightened men.” We 
cannot stay to catal the whole contents of 
this month’s “Fraser,” but we especially recommend 
an article by Mr. Bain on “Phrenology and 
Psychology ;” “Toleration,” under certain aspects, is 
well treated ; “Horace and his latest Translator,” give 
occasion for a genial essay, which contains some 
broad and sound views on matters poetical ; and an 
essay on the “Dignity of Dulness,” suggests to us, 
how very differently Charles Lamb would have 
treated such a pregnant topic. These are a few of 
the dishes embraced in “Fraser’s” ample bill of fare, 

The Dublin. University.—The “Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine” for thismenth, opens with a careful 
and_ interesting notice of the “Life of Edmond 
Malone, Editor of Shakspere, by Sir’ James Prior.” 
The writer of this paper: begins his task by a very 
able summary of the. difficulties which await the 
biographer, who, with commonly. delicate feelings, 
attempts a familiar, history of any eminent man’s 
life—at east, ere sachja time shall have elapsed 
that there remains no longer, any apprehension that 
the writer’s remarks, illustrations, and anecdotes 
may annoy the surviving attors,in the life-drama. 
He considers the task of Sir James Prior a happy 


one, dealing as it does: with the most interesting 
characters of a period which, 
can never become unattractive. 


past indeed, 
ve agree with 
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him ; and wish that the delicacy of which he spea*® 
was more general in the present day, when every 
available letter, public or private, of a famous man, 
together with a history of his domestic troubles, his 
peevish complaints, the little witticisms of his hours 
of folly, his pecuniary embarrassments, are deli- 
vered up to publie curiosity at so much per i 
We have the first part of a story by Carleton, en 
“Utrum Horum?” It is sketched with freshness 
and vigour, but we doubt much whether this popular 
writer will gain as great applause by representing 
Trish character as it existed im 1635, as he has 
already won by his pictures of his countrymen 
su by personal observation. Under the odd 
title, “Sterne in the Stereoscope,” we have a 
spirited and very ingenious defence of the great 
sentimentalist. We venture to assert that Sterne 
would never have exclaimed, “ Alas, poor human 
nature!” could he have claimed acquamtance with 
a few mortals as free from guile as he is repre- 
sented to have been, in this stereoscopic examination 
of his character, We have, towards the close of 
the Magazine, an interesting account of “ Our Linen 
Manufacture and its Raw Material ;” and. this perio- 
dical winds up with a capital sketch of “The 
Work-a-day World of France.” Altogether, this 
month’s Magazine is peculiarly attractive. 

The Gentleman’s for May, 1860. In common 
with all our contemporaries, we cannot but rejoice 
to see the venerable “Sylvanus Urban” - — 
ing so vigorously in his green old age. e 
him with a respectful bow, and willingly concede 
the wall to him as the ancient head of his class. 
He has this month favoured us with many inter- 
esting lucubrations, and doubt not he has commu- 
nicated much pleasure to his habitual ‘readers. 
Among the best articles which he has now presented 
to the public, we may mention his: notiee of, the 
“ Memoirs and Papers of the First. Earl of Shaftes- 
bury,” lately published by Mr. Christie, her 
Majesty’s minister at Brazil; and in connection 
wi is subject, we quite agree with him as to 
the futility of the attempts lately so often made, of 
“reversing all judgments formerly unced on 
the leading characters of our history.” We say this 
attempt is futile, for all those who really think for 
themselves, and who are likely to influence others, 
form their political and other opinions upon certain 
principles, under the light of which they have 
already tried the facts recorded in history, and no 
new colouring now attempted to be given to those 
facts is at all likely to alter their present impres- 
sions. We may moreover remark that these Papers 
although presenting us with many in’ ing details 
of a minor kind, throw no really new light bo 
the» character of that celebrated ere : 
Urban’s conchiding notice of the “ Diaries and Cor- 
respondence of the late Sir George Rose,” is well 
worthy of attention, and we cannot but agree with 
him on the subject of those faults into which the 
too violent partisanship of Mr. Harcourt, the editor 
of the work, has led him. There is a learned dis- 
quisition on Sanscrit literature ; and an historically- 
interesting article on the ancient “House of 
Germany,” from which is descended the highly- 
respectable family of the Gurneys, now settled in 
Norfolk. The lovers of antiquities will find in this 
number their usual treat ; in a refreshing little 
corner in page 433, there is an elegant and graceful 
translation of the 38th ode of Horace’s First Book. 

The Universal Review. The “Universal,” a young 
review, has already taken its place by the side of its 
elder brethren. And most justly is it entitled to its 
position. The subjects are ly well selected, 
are always well treated, and is an uniform effort 
pate ote rh Bef iodi egaerccieot ny 
earnest and thoughtful, ut assuredly wearisome, 
style adopted by the contributors. The liveliest 
article in the present number, is on “Names and 
Nicknames,” by Dr. Doran; the most interesting, ina 
literary point of view, that on Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
A critique on the great romance writer, forms the 
peg on which the reviewer hangs his remarks on 
American literature. He arrives at the conclusion, 
we think justly, that there are few signs of a 
national American literature in any department 
except that of humour. The article merits a careful 
perusal. The politics of the “Universal” are, as all the 
world knows, Conservative, and Mr. Disraeli finds an 


able advocate in the current number, Dr. Cammin& 


receives a castigation, and deserves it. One para” 
graph from the article is too good to be passed over : 
—‘“ When the Ottoman dynasty has heen ‘dissolved 
—the word is Dr. Cumming’s—‘ Palestine, which is 
now the property of the Sultan, will be somebody's ; 
aust Win hes t a right to it as that princely 
race, who, at moment, wait, and long, and 
pray, and write upon their tablets in their syna- 


gogues the prayer that the Messiah would soon 
come a Vevnd home, and a ger 
again the city of the t King?” Yes, Ho 

Street and otindsditch, Petticoat Lane and the 


Minories, are to send forth their Davids, their 
Samuels, and their Solomons, who, ‘restored te 
eee ana at the feet of the Prince of 
Peace,’ shall chaunt the English liturgy, ‘in their 
own ificent that mother-tongue from 
which all others are but distant and debilitated pro- 
genies—and with their own deep, musical, Oriental 
voices.” We can only hope that the worthy minister 
of Crown Court is a better interpreter of Scripture 
than he is of the derivation of languages; as a 
philologist, he is clearly a guide not to be relied 
upon, a blind leader of the blind. With sublime 
bathos, too, does he dwell upon the matutinal croak 
asserting the existence and eternal fitness of disused 
garments, which is tolerably familiar to the ears of 
early risers in most large cities. ‘In every capital,” 
he exclaims, ‘you will hear at morning-dawn that 
deep-toned, rich bass voice, its tone indicating its 
Oriental origin, and not silent also to a st ive 
mind about its future destiny.’ i idoore wy but 
a mind of a hp ong e order w ever 
have uessdved "thikt t abrupt and cry, 
‘Clo’! ¢lo’!’ which seems oh ow of rs rye 
granite pavement, was the keynote to whit 

Moses pitched his Handelian song of triumph, or 

i sepulchral Josh: 


the sun to stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon 
in the valley of Ajalon; no wonder they were 
startled and sto in their course by the strange 
discordant We commend to Mr. Bright an 
article on “Amateur Financiers.” The whole num- 
ber is fully up to the mark; even “Maga” must 
look to his laurels, now that he has such a stalwart 
rival in this Conservative Review. f 

The National Magazine. (London: W, Kent & 
Co.) The article on “ Newspaper People”. which 
this number contains, is amusing, and not without 


interest. The tale entitled “The Social Evil” is 
written with much taste and feeling. For one inei- 
dent we imagine the atthor is under an obligation 
to “The Gordian Knot,” by ‘Shirley Brooks ; but 


the similarity of circumstances may be merely a 
coincidence. The article on Mozart is very good, 
and will be read by many with much pleasure. 
The Constitutional Press Magazine: (London : 
Saunders & Otley). In this number “Hopes and 
Fears, or Scenes from the Life of a Spinster,” is con- 
tinued. So also is “ A Hunting Trip in the Great 


the engravings are also good; and there is a 
sufficiency of information on the fashions, and: home 

ts and domestic economy. We have 
been assured by a lady friend that the patterns 
which accompany and form part of the number are 
worth much more than the price of the magazine 
itself. 

Kingston's Magazine for (London : Bosworth 
and Sasriscss) re ofa, aes got up, and well 
stored with solid and interesting reating. Its 
youthful readers will be glad to find that there is 
every probabitity that Poor Jack Rogers, the young 
midshipman, will be rescued from the murderous 
blacks in the next number. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal. (London: W. 
Kent and The article in the present number 
of this magazine entitled, “ Medicine as a Profession. 
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tor Women,” is the joint production, if we under- 
stand rightly the foot-note on the opening page, of 
Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, and gives the 
results of fourteen years’ experience. These ladies 
observe that—“ For fourteen years we have been 
students of medicine ; for eight years we have been 
engaged in the practice of our profession in New 
York.” The two principal arguments adopted by 
the writers are these: Ist, “That there are certain 
departments of medicine in which the aid of women 
physicians would be especially valuable to women :” 
the 2nd is, “that women are much in need of a 
wider field of occupation, and if they could success- 
fully practise any Sonskes of medicine, it would be 
another opening added to the few they already 
possess.” e article is written in a very earnest 
spirit; and, though the writers appear to hold 
rather extreme opinions on some points, in other 
they argue with much apparent reason and 
good sense. But they have very powerful preju- 
dices to combat. “Tuition and Trade” is an article 
on the employment of women in other pursuits than 
those to which they have hitherto been limited, and 
is very sensibly written. The “Two Chapters 
about Charwomen” are amusing, as well as useful. 
Pharmacentical Journal and Transactions. Vol. 
L, No. XI. (Churchill).—This journal is progress- 
ing most favourably, forming a very able abstract 
of everything connected with pharmacy. The 
Pharmaceutical Society, thanks to the late amiable 
and zealous Jacob Bell, is now an institution of 
i reputation—one, in fact, of the highest 
character in the country, and to which both the 
medical profession and public owe a great debt of 
gratitude, in ueace of its never-ceasing scien- 
tific usefulness. e are glad to find that the sub- 
scriptions to the Bell memorial are rapidly increas- 
ing, 1,752/. 17s. having been already advertised, 
and further donations constantly coming in, The 
first page of the journal contains a notice of a recent 
decision of the College of Pirysicians of London in 
reference to practitioners. At a meeting of 
the Fellows, held on the 18th of April last, it was 
decided to create a third class of medical men con- 
nected with the college, who, in regard to the 
nature of their practice, will occupy a similar posi- 
tion to that of the apothecary or general practi- 
tioner, with a restriction as to dispensing medicines 
only to their own patients. The probable effect of 
this arrangement will be dually to divert the 
applications to practise medicine from the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall to the College of Physicians, This will 
doubtless give a better “ status” to the general prac- 
titioner, who cares not, though he is compelled to 
pass “the Hall” examination, to call himself an 
ecary. “Idoremember an apothecary” will 
then become a recollection applicable only to a 
bygone age, and the professor of medicine in a 
country town may be able to hold his head as high 
as that of the rector or the solicitor, which we be- 
lieve is not as yet the case at the present period of 
this enlighteried century. The Medical Registra- 
tion Act has not done all it aimed at for the benefit 
of the profession ; legislators are even now ignorant 
of its working. John Bull, we know, swallows 
physic in every conceivable form, when his consti- 
tution desires its solace ; and yet it is strange that 
this same physic is for ever being thrown “to the 
dogs” in its political and social consideration. 
Doctors are doubtless an ill-used race. The Trans- 
actions of the Pharmaceutical Society are fully given 
in this journal, and provincial ings in connection 
with the same association clearly and ably , 
Theoriginal articles areshort,concise, and full of useful 
information one especially, “On the Preservation of 
Leeches,” a commonplace matter, as some may 
fancy ; but, like many others, not too small to be 
despised. Wecannot do better than transcribe the 
passage from Dr. Frodsham’s paper:—“ When I was 
use-surgeon' to the County Infirmary, Carlisle, I 
madenumerous experiments to see how oftenand how 
long leeches could be employed and preserved with- 
out death. For this purpose a small glass vessel 
was used, in the bottom of which was placed about 
three inches of peaty earth, and twelve leeches, and 
then filled with water, the mouth being secured with 
acoarsetag. These leeches lived in health for a 
year, with only ome or two deaths, many of 
hem being employed twice in one day, but after 





being used, instead of putting them in salt, or 
vinegar and water, as is usually done, they were 
placed for 2 few minutes in the camphor mixture 
of the Pharmacoperia, and afterwards washed in 
cold water, avoiding too much contact with the 
hands. But the apparatus par excellence for pre- 
serving leeches is the one introduced by M. Vayson, 
an eminent French breeder, and called by him, 
“domestic marsh.” This consists simply of an 
earthenware vessel in the form of a truncated 
cone reversed, the lower extremity of which is 
pierced by a few holes sufficiently narrow not to 
allow the leech to through. The vessel is 
filled with turfy pg @ leeches are placed in it, 
and they soon instal themselves as well as they can ; 
then the orifice is closed with a coarse cloth. If 
desired to be sent to a great distance, the earth is 
wetted in all its thickness, and the vessel packed 
in a box or basket. If desired to preserve them on 
the same spot, the lower end of the vessel is placed 
in a tub, the water of which rises to about the height 
of four inches, and no further care is ired. ‘ 
aang: aan by whom the above was on be- 
fore the French Academy, has kept and bred es 
in this way for two years, with no deaths. This 
would lead us to believe that leeches do not live on 
the blood of animals, but on the infusoria.” 
Leeches should therefore never be thrown away— 
they are never a cheap means of venesection—and 
the above process of preservation will be found 
both easy and economical. The article “On the 
Arsenic Eaters of Styria” is very interesting, and 
the contents of the whole journal valuable and 
instructive. 

The Art Journal: May 1860. (Virtue and Co., 
Paternoster Row.) Every new number of this 
journal presents us with some se beauty. In the 
opening page, we discover a pleasant rendering by 
J bubert, of one of Greuze’s exquisite personifications 
of childish simplicity. In this class of painting, the 
artist has never failed to produce a source of 
delight. The editor, with truth, tells us that these 
portraitures of girlhood, “are a kind of angel- 
visitants, to refresh us when we are weary, and to 
gladden us when we are sorrowful. Old men look 
at them, and time goes back fifty or sixty years, 
when such beings were then playfellows, and then, 
perhaps, their dearest associates through life.” 

ere is some eign incongruity in this work of the 
French painter ; the physiognomy, simple and pleas- 
ing as it is, being pag in keeping with a 
bust of more than mere childhood. The costume 
is fanciful and picturesque. “Lombardy and its 
capital” in its second part, continues its tale of 
interest, and is a subject suited to the present epoch. 
When wars arose in former years, most of the 
inhabitants of distant regions were entirely ignorant 
of their geographical position, and knew little or 
nothing of the customs of the country where these 
outrages occurred. The present generation possesses 
every facility for such knowledge, and is greatly 
indebted to the proprietors of the “ Art Journal,” for 
their valuable addition to this branch of education. 
“The application of electricity to weaving,” is 
briefly but clearly told in a description of Jacquard’s 
loom. The successful career of Mr. Dobson, the 
Associate of the Royal Academy, is ably sketched 
by Mr. Dafforne, and the talent of the artist illus- 
trated by three engravings of his works, “The 
Charity of Dorcas,” “The Christian Pilgrim,” and 
“The child Jesus going down with his Parents to 
Nazareth.” One of those curious vessels, the Ne/; or 
Sip, to hold spices, confections, or wines in the 
hull, used in the 17th century, is engraved, together 
with a great cup, formerly belonging to a 
German guild of clothworkers, made in 1647,and used 
as a Page by the guild on days of public 
festivity. these specimens of curious antique 

late, formed. 


Pictures 
for which t..> Belgians have been celebrated during 
many centuries, viz. “The Ommeganck at Antwerp,” 


painted by Baron Wappers, and engraved by Wm. | 
ker has presented an | 


Lizars. Mr. J. 
engraving of “The Matchless Ganymede, divinely 
fair,” from the group by the young American 
sculptor, Bartholomew, who died in 1858, while study- 
jug in Rome. Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall continue their 


of the collection of the late Lord | 
ndes Another engraving from the Royal | 
ts one of those public processions | 





charming railway rambles in South Wales, prettil 
illustrated. It is always a cheerful duty to spea 
praisingly of the never-failing earnestness of this 
pair, united as they are in their devotion to literature 
and art, and continuing to exercise their untiring 
energies for the edification and amusement of the 
art-loving world. The remaining pages of the 
Journal are interesting, and full of fine-art informa- 
tion; and, at this time especially, the work is an 
elegant addition to every drawing-room table. 





The Welcome Guest. (Houlston and Wright.) 
The monthly part of this magazine, which lies 
before us, is, as usual, very pleasant reading. 
Albany Fonblanque continues his oddly-titled 
story, “Give a Dog a bad Name, and——”; he 
succeeds in sustaining the interest of his narrative. 
“An Artist's Story,” is cleverly written; and the 
light, short articles scattered throughout the pages 
of the “Welcome Guest,” are instructive and 
amusing. Samuel Lover gives us a ballad, or 
rather metrical legend, “racy of the soil.” Mr. 
Sala, much to our regret, brings “Lady Chesterfield’s 
Letters” to a close. These papers—full of lively 
recollections of former days, and chatting pleasantly 
of ae eee leave a blank in the columns 
of the “Welcome Guest”, which will not be easily 
filled. 


Good Words. (London: Sampson Low, Son & 
Co.) This magazine presents no feature worthy of 
particular notice this month. 





REPRINTS. 

The following are among the Reprints and Serials 
lying upon our table :— 

The first is “ The Old Court Suburb.” By Leigh 
Hunt. urst and Blackett.) The present is the 
Third Edition of this interesting and forms 
the 18th vol. of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s Stan- 
dard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern 
Works, a volume of which is published every two 
months. It exhibits the same exquisite taste and 
finish which is a characteristic of the works pub- 
lished by this eminent firm. 

The next is a new edition of “The Life and 
Co dence of Charles Mathews, the Elder.” 
By . Mathews. (Routledge and Co.) The 
only noticeable circumstance in connection with the 

resent edition of this work is, that it has been very 
judiciously abridged and condensed, a fact which by 
no means detracts from the interest of the book, or 
renders it less readable. 

The third is a selection from the works of Defoe, 
including “ Memoirs of a Cavalier, and other Tales,” 
and preceded by a sketch of the author's life. 
(Selly and Co.) There is a certain ess about 
many of the writings of Defoe which renders 
it necessary that care and judgment should be ex- 
ercised in selecting any of them for publication. We 
observe that the necessary discrimination has been 
shown by the editor of the present work, which is 
an extremely neat as well as interesting little 
volume. 

SERIALS. 

“Plain or Ringlets.” (Bradbury and Evans.) 
Part 10. 

“One of Them.” By Charles Lever. (Chapman 
and Hall.) No. 6. 

“The Hurst Johnian.” (Brighton: H. and C. 
Treacher.) No. 21. 

“Notable Women;” “The English Matron ; 
“Lady Russell.” (Dean and Son.) 

“Cassell’s Illustrated History of England ;” 
“Cassell’s Family Bible ;” “ Cassell’s Family Paper ;” 
“Cassell’s Popular Natural History ;’ and “The 
Ladies’ Treasury.” (London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.) 

“Routledge’s Tlustrated Natural History.” By 
the Rev. J.G. Wood. (London: Routledge and Co.) 

“Chambers’s Encyclopedia: a Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People.” (London: 


} W. and R. Chambers.) 





We have also received the following :— 

“An Address to the Graduates in Arts at the 
University of Edinburgh, on the 25th April, 1860.” 
By Jas. David Forbes, D.C.L., and LL.D. (Edin- 
burgh : Adam and Chas. Black.) 

“The Finances of Great Britain Considered. Ex- 
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amination of the Land Tax.” By Reuben Browning. 
Part 2. (London: Richardson Brothers.) 

“Our Fiscal and Political Measures and Relations 
with France.” By the author of “ The New Anglo- 
French Alliance and Present Political Position Con- 
sidered.” (London: Jas. Ridgway.) 

“Reports of the Council and Auditors of the 
Zoological Society of London, April 30th, 1860.” 
Professor Owen imthe chair. (London: Taylor and 
Francis. ) 

- sp Gothic Architecture be Denied Fair Play ?” 
Thoughts suggested by reading a pamphlet entitled 
‘Remarks on a National Style, in divine to the 
Proposed Foreign-office.” (London: Bell and Daldy.) 

“Our Town on the Ist of November. A Play 
in two acts.” By John Davies. (London: War- 
rington, “ Guardian” office.) 

“The Penny English Grammar,” by M. D. 
Kavanah, is a useful little work, designed for the 
use of schools and families. 

“The Armour of God.” A Sermon preached in 
Westminster Abbey, in the presence of the Queen’s 
Westminster Rifle Volunteers. By Dean Trench. 
(London: John W. Parker and Son.) 

“ Christ, the Strength of the Tempted.” A Ser- 
mon preached in the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford. James Russell Woodford, M.A. 

“Christ in His Sacraments.” A Sermon preached 
in the church of St. Giles, Oxford. By Henry W. 
Burrows, B.D. 

“Christ, the Portion of His People here.” A 
Sermon preached in the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford. By John F. Mackarness, M.A. 

“Christ's Crown’ for His Faithful hereafter.” A 
Sermon preached in {the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin. By Henry Alford, D.D. 

“ Christ's Welcome to the Penitent.” A Sermon 

ed in the church of St. Giles, Oxford. By 
enry Parry Liddon, M.A. 

“Christ's Love for Man.” A Sermon preached 
in the church of St. Mary the Virgin. By the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and James Parker.) 

“Britain and the Gael.” By William Beal. Se- 
-— Edition enlarged. (London: Whittaker and 


-) 

* Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags.” By William 
Henry Mitburn. (London: Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co.) Popular Edition. Reprinted from the 
American Edition. 

“A History of the Articles of Religion.” By 
Charles Hardwick, B.D. A new Edition, thoroughly 
revised. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. ; 
London: Bell and Daldy.) 

“A Second Report to the Board of Trade on the 
Life Assurance Institutions of the United King- 
dom.” (London: Joseph Bentley.) 





NEW BOOKS. 


Amy Wilson, a Story of the Seasons, 18mo., 1s. 

Animals—The Menagerie, or What Became of the Naughty 
Boys, 4to., Is. ; 

Baily (J.), Fowls, 5th edition, 12mo., 2s. 

Balfour (J. H.), Manual of Botany, new edition, post Svo., 
12s. 6d. 

Bible Pictures and Stories, Old and New Testament, 12mo., 
3s. each. 

Boardman (W. E.), The Higher Christian Life, new edition, 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Boyle’s Court Guide, April edition, 12mo., 5s. 

British Butterflies, 1Smo., 1s 

Bunyan’s (J.) Children’s Pilgrim's Progress, new edition, 
16mo., 2s. Gd. 

Bunyan’s (J.) True Relation of the Holy War, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Burrow’s (M.) Pass and Class Oxford Guide through the 
Courses of Mathematics, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

Bushnell (H.), The New Life, post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Caldwell (H.), Art of Doing Our Best, as seen in the Lives 
of Workers, 12mo., 5s. 

Champney’s (W. W.) Many Crowns, or the Names and 
Titles of Our Lord, 32mo., 1s. 6d. 

Combe (A.) on the Management of Infancy, 9th edition, by 
Sir J. Clark, post Svo., 5s. 

Cottages of the Alps—Life and Manners in Switzerland, 2 
vols., post 8vo., 21s 

Craik (G. M.), My First Journal, a Book for the Young, 
l2mo., 4s. 6d, 

Cummin’s (M. 8.) El Fureidis, 2 vols., post Svo., 10s. 


Curates of Riversdale—Recollections of a Clergyman, 3 vols., 
post dvo., 31s, 6d. 

Cyclopedian or Atlas of General Maps, new edition, folio, 21s. 

Darwin (G.), Journal of Researches during Voyage of 


H.M.S. Beagle, new edition, post Sve., 9s. 

Demau’s (R.), Introduction to Study of English Literature, 
12mo., 2s. 

Downing (H.), Short Notes on the Acts of the Apostles, 
12mo., 2s. 











Dumas’ (A.), Roland de Montrevel, or the Companions of 
Jehu, 12mo., 2s. 

English Cyclopadia—conducted by C. Knight—Arts and 
Sciences, vol. 4, 12s. 

Faraday (M), Six Lectures on the various Forces of Matter, 
and their Relation to each Other, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

First-Born, or a Mother's Trial, by author of “My Lady,” 
3 vols., post Svo., 31s. 6d. 

Fraser (W.), Parish Sermons, 2nd series, 12mo., 3s. 

Friarswood Post-Office, by author of “ Heir of Redclyffe,” 
2nd edition, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

God’s Chosen Part—What shall we do for our Poorer Bre- 
thren ? 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Green (8.), Biblical and Theological Dictionary, new edition, 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Grant (L.), Grammar of Zulu Language, 8vyo., 21s. 

Heron (J. C.), Introduction to History of Jurisprudence, 
8vo., 21s. 

Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations, new edition, 


8vo., 

Hille’s (M. W.) Anatomist—Anatomy of the Human Body, 
18mo., 28. 6d. 

Hockin (J. B.), Practical Hints on Photography, 12mo., 


2s. 6d. 

Huntley (R. W.), Year of the Church Sermons, edited by 
Rev. Sir J. Prevost, 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

Johnstone (W. G.), Nature-Printed British Seaweeds, vol. 
3, royal Svo., 42s. 

Krapp (J. L.), Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours 
in East Africa, 8vo., 21s. 

Lawrence (L.), Every Girl's Book, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Laycock (T.), Mind and Brain, 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 

Maguire (R.), Things Present and Things to Come, 12me., 
2s. 6d. 

Mansel (H. L.), Prologimena Logica Inquiry into Psycho- 
logical Character of Legical Processes, 2nd edition, 8vo., 

6d. 


10s. 6d. 

Mason (J. M.), Sermons, Lectures, and Orations, by Eadie, 
post Svo., 6s. 

Mathews (Mrs.), Friends for the Fireside, 2 vols., post 8vo , 
21s. 


Miriam May, a Romance, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Monthly Wild Flowers, 15mo., 1s. 
a Window Flowers, 18mo., 1s. 

Nelson’s Hand-Book to Kew, Richmond, and Twickenham, 
12mo., 2s. 

Newman (E. M.) Historice Sententice on the Contemporary 
Monarchs of Modern History, new edition, 12mo., 5s. 

Newton (T.), Dissertation on the Prophecies, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Outlines of Universal History, Synchronically arranged, 
2nd edition, 12mo., 2s. 

Pansies, by Fanshawe Brook, 8vo., 5s. 

Payn (J.), The Bateman Household, 12mo., 5s. 

Photographic News, vol. 3, 4to., 10s. 6d. 

Pratt (J. H.), Treatise on Attractions, Laplaces, Functions, 
and Figure of the Earth, post 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Public Speaker, and How to make One, 2nd edition, 12mo., 
2s. 6d. 


Richardson (C.), New Dictionary of the English Language, 
Svo., 15s. 


new edition, 
Richmond (L.), Dairyman’s Daughter, illustrated, 12mo., 


2s. 6d. 
Royal Blue Book, April edition, 12mo., 5s. 
Scattered Pearls strung together, 12mo., 1s. 
Sir Rehan’s Ghost, a Romance, post Svo., 5s. 
Smith (J.), Principles and Practice of Vegetable Cookery, 
2mo., 4s. 6d. 
Smith (Thos.), Assheton, Reminiscences of, by Sir J. E. 
Wikhmot, 2nd edition, 8vo., 14s. 
Stanford's Map of Twelve Miles Round London, 2s. 6d. 
Do. do. British Metropolis, 2s, 6d. 
Stuart (A. M.), The Song of Songs, new edition, 8vo., 12s. 
Tomlinson (C.), Hinstrations of Trades, 4to., 4s. 
Travel Picture Scenes and Adventures in Foreign Lands, 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Trollope (A.), Castle Richmond, 3 vols., post Svo., 31s. 6d. 
Tyas (R.), Wild Flowers of England, vol. 2; post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
complete, 15s. 
Vacher’s Pocket Digest of Stamp Duties, new edition, 
18mo., 2s. 
Walford (C.), County Families of the United Kingdom, 
8vo., 25s. 
Webster's Royal Red Book, April edition, 12mo., 4s. 
Westcott (B. F.), an Introduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels, new edition, post Syo., 10s. 6d. 
Wilkins (W. Troy), Art Impressions of Dresden, Berlin, 
and Antwerp, post Svo., 33. 6d. 
Winslow (F.), on Obscure Diseases of the Brain, 8vo., 16s. 
Wright (If. G.), Headaches: their Causes and Cure, 3rd 
edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 





Mr. James Buackwoop has the following works in 
preparation :—“ Old Fashioned Wit and Humour,” 
im verse, by Wm. Jackson, many years secretary to 
Lord Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B.; a new 
edition of “Shakspere and the Bible,” by Rev. T. 
R. Eaton. 

Messrs. Epwarp Moxon & Co. have in the press 
“ Memorials of Thomas Hood,” collected, arranged, 
and edited by his daughter; with a preface and 
notes by his son. Both daughter and son inherit so 
much of the illustrious father’s genius, that the book 
is sure to be a charming one. 

Tue Query has conferred on Mr. Erskine May, 
the clerk-assistant of the House, the Companionship 
of the Civil Order of the Bath. Mr. May’s name 
will be familiar to our readers as the author of the 
work upon Parliamentary and Constitutional Law 
and Usage. 


Sn 

Dr. Vick’s Lecrures.—This gentleman’s lecture 
on Memory at Willis’s Rooms came off most 
successfully. The meeting was presided over b 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., who, in ‘atetdahing 
the lecturer, stated, that although he was not 
possessed of any extraordinary fac of memory, 
yet a long course of psychological studies had 
enabled him to point out the best way to 
it. That would be his object in the present 
lecture, which would comprise the outlines of a 
system, of whose merits the learned doctor could 
himself best Dr. Pick then gave a sketch of 
the plan upon which he would impart knowledge 
on all kinds of subj oe 
less than is generally allowed for their attainment. 
As a practical demonstration of the working of his 
system, he recited a series of ni figures, which 
had been merely called over one by one by 
persons present. The omissions were few, and, 
considering that Dr. Pick sedulously avoided 
setting himself forward as a man of remarkable 
memory, the results of his system’ appeared 
astonishing. He further assured his hearers that 
the same power of mental retention was to 
all, and, in confirmation of his dhahomoahy cdked ‘his 
audience to apply his rules then and there, in an 
effort to retain a series of disjointed words. These 
they did, and were wonderfully surprised to find 
with what facility they remembered them. Dr. 
Pick’s method is founded on the principle of 
association in contradistinction to abstract memory, 
and he therefore lays great weight upon the 
inculcation of correct ideas of thi The whole 
lecture was replete with interesting facts, and 
well worthy the attention of all who are interested 
in the tuition of the young. It will be repeated at 
the Beethoven Rooms next Monday. 


Mr. T. Mason Jonzs’s Oration oN Lonp Macaulay. 
—Last Monday evening Mr. T. Mason Jones gave 
his oration on Lord Macaulay, at Willis’s Rooms, 
Owing to the rising celebrity of the lecturer and the 
interest of the subject, the room was filled to over- 
flowing. We were on the whole greatly pleased 
with the lecture, and we believe this was the preva- 
lent feeling of the audience. Mr. Jones i 
possesses very conspicuous merits of his own. 
subject was well argued out, and indicated a very 
considerable amount of reading and reflection. His 


voice is clear, , and melodious. We have 
heard greater orators, but Mr. Jones’s main charm 
lies in his evident sincerity and enthusiasm. His 
oration was prepared with considerable artistic skill, 
but it was discursive to a fault, and Mr. Jones in- 
cessantly deserted his subject for the sake of i 
a point with the audience. His diseussion of 
ulay’s estimate in the famous Bacon article of 
the old and new phiiusophy was very good; and 
though his arguments were neither very novel nor 
very original, they were set forth with greater 
force and perspicuity than we recollect to 
have heard anywhere before. At the same time 
we think that Mr. Jones's satire partook con- 
siderably of the character of unfairness. Such 
a parallel, for instance, as he drew between 
the Carthaginian maiden and the young lady of 
modern society is essentially unfair. By contrasting 
the strong side of one kind of civilisation with the 
weak side of another, a rhetorical effect, more or 
less startling, can always be produced; but this is 
neither very just nor very satisfactory. But an 
orator cannot afford to be very discriminating, or to 
adjust different relations very nicely. To gain effect 
an orator must place his yen in the 
possible light; he must forensic rather 
judicial ; he cannot afford to make nice abatements 
and due qualifications. We like Mr. Jones’ oration 
very much; there was no clap-trap, but 
sense and solid knowledge; and, though we dis- 
sented from some of his opinions, we think his 
views both large and generous, and his sympathies 
all in the right direction. 


Tue Rorat AcricutruraL Socrery will hold 
its annual meeting in Leeds in 1861. The society's 
annual show is always an event of great national 
importance, and we doubt not that the arrange- 
ments which will be made for the exhibition in 
1861 will be in every way worthy of the associa- 
tion, and of the town in which it will be held. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tue Orrices of The Literary Gazette having been removed 
“to No. 4, Carurrtxe Street, Stranp, W.C., the Editor 


will feel obliged if Correspondents and Advertisers 
will, in fature, forward their communications to that 
address. 


T. B. 'W.—The author of the lines to which our correspon- 
dent refers is Butler, and they occur in the third canto 
of “ Hudibras.” TB. W. has, however, fallen into a 
popular error when he gives the quetation— 


© Persuade a man against his will, 
He's of the same opinion still.” 


The passage is correctly rendered in an excellent little 
work, ;* The Book of Familiar Quotations,’ 
‘by Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane, thus— 
‘tile that against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still.” 
The same reading occurs in the edition of ‘“‘ Hudibras, 
with Variorum, Notes,” published by Mr. H. G. Bohn 
in his “Illustrated Library "—Vide canto 3, lines 
547-548. 


Che Miterary Gazette, 


_ THE SHAKSPERE CONTROVERSY. 
Bavaam’s ass refused to move on because an angel 
stood in'the way. The age of miracles has passed 
away, or we should have suspected that some simi- 
lar supernatural agency was the secret cause of the 
obstimate-silence of Mr. Lemon on the one hand, as 
to the Players’ Petition, which was “well known” to 
him ; and on the other, ‘of Mr. Collier's continued 
refusal to produce that MS. volume which was so 
bitterly. to discomfit his enemies. We have already 
noticed how incumbent it is upon both these gentle- 
men ‘to’46 all that in them lies for the detection of 
the forgery, if Mr. Hamilton’s position is correct, 
and. if not, for.the refutation of the hasty and ill- 
founded conclusicns. of the Museum authorities, 
Mr. Collier’s ‘ifiterest in the affaircan scareely be ex- 
aggerated ; and Mr. Lemon having volunteered evi- 
dence, may surely be called upon to produce it. If, 
indeed, his knowledge of the Players’ Petition is so 
thorough as his language leads us to infer, he is 
rather like the redoubtable Hndibras— 


+ Aitho’ he has much wit, 
He’'s:very shy of using it.” 


His present, position’ is. most. unreasonable. When 
Mr. Hamilton had ail but rested his entire accusa- 
tion on the spuriousness of the document containing 
the Players’ Petition, and had in fact so far com- 
mitted ‘himself, as to express his belief “not only 
that the ‘paper was not authentic, but that it had 
been executed by the same hand as the fictitious 
dotuments already discussed,” so that by this his 
case seemed to: stand or fall ; at this point Mr. Lemon 


hlichod 











in, and with authoritative vity declares 
that the per is “well known” to:himself , as ithad 
been to his father. The i 


— of Mr. Collier 
treated the ipse dixit of Mr, Lemon as if it were 
final and decisive of the whole question. But, re- 
moying ourselves from the noisy acclamations which 
pr is oracularly curt assertion, what is the 
: i : “ well known ?” So 
in question, or was his 
of a traditional nature ? If he had seen 
‘curiosi him to look into it, or 
it? Was hestruck by any 
suspicion as to its authenticity? In short, it is no- 
torious that the oe ant “well known” may have 
either a colloquial signification, and stand for 
“ vaguely or dimly known,” or it may be employed 
strictly, and denote accurate and extensive know- 
ledge. . In which of the two senses does Mr. Lemon 
intend the public to take it? We can perfectly un- 
derstand and sympathise with Mr. Lemon’s reluc- 
tance to involve himself in the controversy, on the 

principle enunciated by Gay— 

“Those who in quarrels interpose, 
Must often wipe a bloody nose.” 

But still he must permit us to say that he had 


scarcely a right to enter the witness-box at all un- 


less he was prepared to undergo cross-examination. 
There are byes Mh it barn mee be very 
rly put, and which, if satisfactorily answered, 
vould fas, up many difficulties, For i 
a captious person might wish to know how it was 
that though Mr. Lemon, senior, was in the habit 
of sending almost every week any interesting docu- 
ments which his researches brought under his 
notice for the inspection of the Society of Anti- 
uaries, yet he never sent this supposed Players’ 
etition, which was “well known” to him, and 
which must have struck him as of unrivalled inter- 
est. Of course, questions such as this only touch 
points of probability ; but we must remember that, 
after all, moral certainty is only a high degree of 
probability. 

The Master of the Rolls, animated doubtless by 
motives of friendliness and gentlemanly courtesy, 
still remains inactive in the matter. ilst it is 
impossible not to appreciate the spirit of his con- 
duct, we confess it appears to us somewhat out of 
place. As a private gentleman, he may deplore the 
circumstances of the controversy, and wish there 
was a little more forbearance and ingenu- 
ousness displayed; but in his official capa- 
city as r of the Rolls, such feelings 
are entirely mistaken, and his plain duty is to 
institute an im inyestigation into the 
technical of the controversy. If even there 
were no other consideration, it seems to us that the 
fact of Mr. Lemon having by implication if not 
expressly, declared his belief in the authenticity of 
one of her Majesty's papers which had been officially 
branded as a forgery, makes it almost inevitably in- 
cumbent upon the Master of the Rolls, as cus- 
todian of those bers, to have the whole matter 
thoroughly sifted. it requires, however, Herculean 
power to overcome the vis inertia which belongs 
inherently to all official dignity; but we are 
sanguine enough to believe that it is possible, in 
most cases, by dint of patience and perseverance, to 


ive the necessary im It would be a very 
fegitiate, and cal’ Sb most desirable proceed- 
ing on the ci of some learned body—the Royal 
Society of Literature, for example—to present a 
memorial to the Master of the Rolls, begging him 
to adopt measures for obtaining some reliable ver- 
dict on the palsographic question, which as we 
still maintain, is the foundation ‘and’ starting-point 
of the whole controversy. \ Similar memorials might 
be presented by the authorities of the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum, who have fo 
vindicate their tion as paleographers;' and by 
Mr. Collier, who has even more than an aritiquarian 
or literary fame at ‘stake. Under such a 
as this, we do not’ believe the Master of the Rolls 
would any longer feel himself justified in refusing 
to institute the commission of inquiry whose func- 
tions and nature we pointed out a fortnight ago. 
Unfortunately, it is probable that Mr. Collier, for 
one, would deny the authority of any tribunal, how- 
evtr constructed or however selected. He has as- 
sured the world that he has “laid up his arms,” and 
will descend no more into the dust of the arena. It 
cannot be denied that ay he conduct gives 
confirmation to that ingenuous and c t 
argon brought forward by his friends in” his 
defence, namely—that he is much too weak a man 
to have devised the emendations attributed to the 
old corrector. His future biographer will find a 
most admirable parallel to Mr. Collier in the un- 
reasonable and unreasoning Lisheth Bede. No- 
where else do we remember so much obstinacy and 
such querulous ce. Had Mr. Collier been 
more manly more frank, the whole. question 
would have been settled long ago. 

We cannot conclude without a word of warning 
to the origigators of the controversy—the Museum 
authorities. Hitherto nothing can be detected in 
their way »f conducting the case which would lead 
us to suppose them to be actuated by anything but 
a desire in which all lovers of literature must 
sympathise, that what appear to them on palzo- 
graphic grounds, rightly or wrongly, to be gross 
and flagrant forgeries, should be publicly exposed, 
and the text of the greatest poet of our own or any 
other nation, handed down with unimpaired grandeur 





and purity. At first one naturally expected that a 
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species of literary steeple-chase would be the result 
of Mr. Hamilton’s memorable letter to the “Times ;” 
but the controversy has in truth borne a greater 
resemblance to a sack-race than any other sort of 
contest. The peculiarity of this form of rustic 
emulation is that the individuals contending prefer 
encumbered limbs and embarrassed motion. In like 
manner, although the whole question of the alle 
Shakspere forgeries might be ly and eeliy 
decided, the combatants prefer, or at least practise, 
a circuitous and interminable method of disputing, 
whilst the public looks on half amused and half 

i ; . Collier buries himself in the sack— 
and a very worn-out, patched sort of sack it is— 
of respectability and old age, and so hops and 
tumbles along, a spectacle for men and gods. Sir 
Frederick Madden and Mr. Hamilton wrap them- 
selves in the sack of official position, and though 
they have not met with any serious falls, they cer- 
tainly do not make much running. 

The controversy will soon die of sheer inanition, 
unless one or both parties force it to an issue. The 
public mind is almost tired out already; and if 
there is not some certain prospect of an increased 
rate of progression, we venture to predict that the 
Shakspere controversy will die a natural death, and 
be remembered amongst the manifold abortions of 
literature. One thing at least is certain, that the 
public interest on the subject once extinct, nothing 
could by any possibility revive it. present is 
the critical moment, and if some decided step is 
not now taken, it will be too late. 








THE WEEK. 


Having got rid for a time of the Reform Bill, 
Parliament, during the past week, has turned its 
attention to various matters of general interest to 
our readers, The subject which mnt pense looked 
forward to with anxiety was the Bill for Wine 
Licenses; and, as it did not belong to party ques- 
tions, and various interests were combined against 
it, the result was considered doubtful. To the main 
principle, however, that additional means for con- 
sumption of the light wines to be introduced should 
be afforded, little objection. could be made: the chief 
part. of the objections arose from the unlimited ad- 
mission of all persons of moderately-good character 
who might apply for licenses. Undoubtedly neither 
the present ing. system of beer-houses, nor of 
the spirit trade, has, been faultless in .its working ; 
but it may be doubtful how far the experiment. is 
wise, of. encouraging unlimited. multiplication of 
places where intoxicating liquors can be obtained ; 
and in its progress, many modifications may be made 
to qualify the measure. When, however, publicans 
on the one hand, and teetotalers on the other, unite, 
probably the via media is best; and, from the large 
majority —267 against 193—there can be little dou 

the chief points of the measure being passed into 

Ww, 


PAPER DUTY. 

Not so, however, with the repeal of the pa 
duty, as to which, unexpectedly, a considerable 
change has come over the mind of the House: a 
majority of 53 has shrunk down to 9; and itis by 
no means clear that the House of Lords will not 
reject the bill, or that the Government —unwilling to 

e the responsibility in case the financial plans do 
not produce so much as estimated—of abandoning 
this year a considerable source of revenue, will, in 
deference to the change of opinion, not decline to 
n= with a bill which has eventually passed the 

wer House by so narrow a majority. On the 

und of public revenue, a bill for reducing the 
uty on fire insurances was rejected. People cannot 
have their cake and eat it too; and the advocates of 
reduction ought for this year to be content with 
cheaper wines, cheaper silks, and various minor 
matters, as to which, probably, till the Budget was 
announced, people had little immediate expectation 

of benefit. 

THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

Those who love “scenes” would feel gratification 
on Monday at the personal encounter between Mr. 
Horsman and Mr. Walter, who seemed anxious to 





disclaim, as far as possible, his importance as “ prin- 
cipal proprietor” of the “Times.” Mr. Horsman 
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had taken offence at the imputation on honourable 
members, that possibly they might wish the present 
Parliament not brought to an abrupt close, and the 
saturnalia of a gencral election postponed as far as 
possible. He had, in consequence, written to Mr. 
Walter, wishing to fix on him responsibility for an 
article in the “Times,” which unfortunately also 
hinted that Mr. Horsman might wish a little time 
to make up existing differences with his constituents. 
Certainly Mr. Horsman was over-sensitive in fancying 
an allusion of the kind really offensive to any one; 
but Mr. Walter—perhaps the most piqued of thetwo— 
need not have advertised himself as attacked, or 
given his entagonist an opportunity of making 
public a long attack on the rapid conversions on all 
subjects of the newspaper; and in particular of 
their custom, at times, of writing down pertina- 
ciously various public men. Lord Palmerston 
threw oil on the troubled waters by disclaiming any 
personal or public injury from having been so vic- 
timised: though probably no one was fully con- 
vinced that the hospitalities of Cambridge House, 
thrown. open to Mr. Delane, have not the happy 
effect of making the relations of Editor and Premier 
pleasant. Mr. Disraeli disclaimed the too great 
deference paid generally to the press in the Par- 
liamentary debates, and very justly remarked on the 
use of the term “Fourth Estate,” as not yet being 
admissible into official documents. After all, the 
press is just as amenable to public opinion as other 
writers ; and, in a complicated system like ours, the 
check of public animadversion, which cannot be 
abused under the shield of anonymous writing, may 
perhaps be advantageous, in more than one point of 
view, to the utterances even of legislators. 
REVISION OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

This subject was brought before the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, and gave more than usual interest 
to the proceedings of that body. Lord Ebury, not 
discouraged by the disinclination of 10,000 of the 
clergy to agitate disputed questions, and by the ad- 
hesion of only 500, brought forward for thesecond time 
his motion for a Royal Commission to inquire how far 
it might be advisable to make alterations in the 
Services, the Book of Common Frayer, the cere- 
monies of the Church, and the Act of Uniformity 
and Canons. 

Though most persons would admit that some 
alterations were either harmless or expedient, yet 
scarcely any two would agree as to the nature and 
extent to which they should go. Accordingly, 
while several of the bishops spoke strongly on the 
matter, only one or two lay lords gave a very 
qualified admission of the expediency of some 
change. With regard to some of the grievances of 
clergymen, such as being required to read the 
Burial Service over the bodies of the most evil 
characters, it was shown, either that the fault lay 
with the coroner and juries, who softened verdicts 
in case of suicides, or that practically a clergyman 
could not be called to account, if he consulted his 
bishop and acted under his approval, in a doubtful 
matter. The same day, a large meeting of clergy 
and laymen, from various parts of the country, was 
held in Freemasen’s Hal), Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, to consider various evils arising from 
the present state of church Jaw. Though many 
were anxious for some measure to arrest the evils 
which result from many of the middle and lower 
classes being drawn away to dissent, almost all 
were of opinion, that in the present state of opinion, 
much more harm than good was likely to result 
from the stirring of the question by Lord Ebury. 
In the debate, which ended in the withdrawal of his 
motion, the most eloquent and elaborate speech 
was that of the Bishop of Oxford. Speaking of 
discontent at trifles within the body of the Church, 
he said “that such was like the stridulous noise of 
the grasshopper uttering its monotonous tone on 
the bough, which scarcely disturbed the thousands 
who were feeding at rest below, “in the rich 
pastures of the Church.” 


THE CENSUS OF 1861. 

Measures have been introduced, though time has 
not yet permitted their full discussion, for the tak- 
ing of the census both in England and Ireland. The 
question likely to be most discussed is how the num- 
bers of the various religious bodies are to be ascer- 
tained. The plan, ten years ago, of judging by the 





attendance at church on a particular Sunday, is ob- 
jected to; but perhaps it is as ——— to 
require each person to state his religious belief. 
Eyen in Ireland, where this would be most objected 
to, the bill.avoids the difficulty by simply referring 
the matter to authorities there. The statistical so- 
ciety advises that this matter should be left optional, 
but strongly insists on full particulars as to the con- 
dition of all dwelling-houses, of the quantities of 
land under each kind of crop this year, and of the 
annual receipts and other particulars belonging to 
charitable institutions. Unless the commission 
issued two years ago has made full inquiries as to 
the educational state of the country, which it pro- 
bably has, and which we may expect soon to be 
published, the opportunity ought not to be lost in 
taking the census. 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

We noted in our last week’s “Gazette” various 
matters bearing on these. Since then, a committee 
has been nominated on the Thames embankment 
project, not without protests as to any anticipated 
charge on the general revenue of the country. 
Meantime we may be glad to find that the renova- 
tion of Westminster Bridge is nearly completed, and 
those who pass along that way in the evening will not 
have failed to observe the brilliant and beautiful new 
lime light exhibited there. It is said to be possible on 
this principle to obtain a light visible at 95 miles’ dis- 
tance. The light is obtained by two gases, oxygen 
and hydrogen, conveyed in separate tubes, ignited, 





and burning together on lime; this being kept 
constantly supplied, as combustion goes on, by a | 
mechanism like clock-work. It is a pity the block | 
of buildings along the approach to the bridge, and | 
fronting the public entrance to Westminster Hall, | 
is not removed; but here, again, the depth either | 
of John Bull's or of the metropolitan purse is tried. | 
An excellent idea has been mooted of removing | 
Westminster School to some more healthy locality, | 
owing a good deal to the sins of Father Thames | 
getting too offensive for our youths to ply the oar; | 
and as valuable property belongs to the schcol in a | 
site where every inch is of price, this may probably 

be attainable before the decay in that ancient 

school, which has sunk from 400 to 130, becomes 

irremediable. 

RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 


These bodies and their national association are 
determined not to allow the public interest to dimi- 
nish from want of being constantly before the eyes 
of all. On Saturday a large number, about one 
thousand five hundred, were reviewed by the Duke 
of Cambridge, and exhibited themselves in marching 
order to large crowds down Regent Street and other 
thoroughfares, and on Wednesday evening a still 
greater number in presence of her Majesty at Holland 
Park. A meeting of the association was also held, 
but adjourned, in order, probably, to compel Mr. 
Sidney Herbert to declare his intentions. Money 
also is wanted, not that there is any deficiency for 
the grand shooting at Wimbledon Common two 
months hence, but that it is thought so grand and 
national a body should have funds worthy of them, 
we presume a respectable balance at their bankers. 
Military men are now beginning to acknowledge 
that this may be made one of the cheapest means of 
keeping on foot an adequate national force; the 
difference in men of education learning even mili- 
tary drill and “goose step,” their heart being in 
the work, compared with the ordinary country 
bumpkin or dissipated street-idler, picked up by the 
recruiting sergeant in general, proves inthe nineteenth 
century more depends on considerations apart from 
mere physical force, than old soldiers a short time ago 
would readily have acknowledged. We understand 
a body of Scotch Volunteers under Lord Elcho, are 
just commencing their meetings for drill at West- 
minster Hall. A preliminary meeting of these, two 
or three nights ago, attracted some attention, the 
corps being remarkable, not only for their neat and 
jaunty uniform, but also for superior strength of 
body and height, to the usual metropolitan corps. 

LAW COURTS. 

Several proceedings in these last week may be 

worth recording. At Doctors’ Commons, Mr. 


| Westerton has for the present failed, the judge 
| declaring he had no jurisdiction to enforce an order 





| given some time age, or at least to punish for its 


disregard. An «ppeal to the Privy Couneil is 
taken. Certainly ecclesiastical law is in a most 
unsatisfactory state. : 

Pullinger, in his final examination, endeavoured, 
so far as possible, to redeem his character (1) by at 
least taking the whole blame on himself, and 
establishing the innocence of his supposed confe- 
derate, Lyttelton, In Scotland an enormous failure, 
in which undoubtedly gross fraud is involved, has 
taken place, from an enterprising limb of the law, a 
Scotch attorney, who had a business of £3,000 to 
£4,000 per annum, determining to beput “ casa aut. 
nulles.” His defalcations, from ulations in 
enormous cargoes of tea and silks (!!) without, of 
course, any assets, amount to figures equal im 
magnitude to Pullinger’s. It is one consolation to. 
honest men that money made in these disreputable 
modes never sticks. Robson, Redpath, Pullinger 
and others, have never been able to keep the. 
money they were able to lay their hands on by 
setting laws of honesty at defiance. 

The case of portmanteau-stealing by a gentleman 
exemplifying injured innocence, gave rise to & 
romantic incident. The prisoner, who was able to. 
deliver an impressive and eloquent address, repre- 
sented himself as the victim of others, whom a 
principle of honour prevented him from disclosing- 
The novel style of defence, we trust, will not gain 
the sympathy of any morbid lovers of distinguished 
criminals: though any clergyman or other person 
versed in the science of casuistry, might try his 
hand in convincing the orator which of two 


| conflicting moral obligations is the superior—duty 


to society, or duty to confederates for a dishonest 
purpose. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

From the Continent there is little of importance, 
except that, owing both to the absence of any 
certain intelligence, and also to complications 
which may arise, involving much more than the 
present belligerents, all eyes are turned towards 
Sicily. Should the contest be prolo we 
hardly think it possible for the King of Naples to 
maintain himself. The national spirit, centring 
round the King of Sardinia, appears to 
much more strongly in the south than might have 
been anticipated. If Garibaldi lands in Sicily, and 
organises the insurgents, we may gerne expect 
soon to see the first importation of “foreign rags, 
as indicated a short time ago in the illustration of 
a comic weekly contem A ke 

It seems wished to limit the subjects to be 
discussed in the approaching Conference, but these 
meetings do not always stick very closely to the 
programme laid down: and before they meet, it is 
quite possible that matters in Naples, and even 
Rome, may assume dimensions which will throw ine 
the shade even the important question of Savoy. 
Uneasiness is still felt as to the items still open for 
settlement as to the commercial treaty which 
John Bull's commercial traveller has now in hand. 
Perhaps the French Emperor merely wishes, by 
keeping in his own power, hitherto, the adjustment 
of several important details, to show his liberality 
and generosity ; but the feeling gains ground, that 
we have been rash—independent of the Savoy 
question altogether, which was wisely e 
till we had been committed to the treaty—im 
placing ourselves so much in his power. 


INDIA, 


Events in India are not such as to be alogether 
smooth and pieasant. Some ill-judged proceedi 
on the part of Government had a good deal to do 
with the agrarian disturbances among the ryots 
of Bengal; and though we cannot judge as to 
the merits of Mr. Wilson’s financial schemes, 
whether right or wrong, the course taken by Sir C. 

revelyan, governor of Madras, causes some unea- 
siness. Mr. Wilson is of great merit as aman of sound 
sense, as an adept in finance, and perhaps not 
disposed to ride the hobby of free-trade notions too 
hard; but Sir C. Trevelyan was in this country also 
one of the most distinguished and enlightened of our 
official men, not so much committed to y, and 
has had large experience in India. Unless strong 
objections really exist as to Mr. Wilson’s schemes— 
which are chiefly an imcome-tax, a license-system 
affecting smaller incomes, and a tobacco duty—it 
can hardly have been wise to exhibit before the 
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Asiatic mind their governors at variance, and 
thereby weaken authority, which, even arbitrary and 
despotic, has hitherto in all ages most effectively 
governed the East. 


' 
A dispute has occurred connected with land 


purchases in New Zealand ; but though an imposing 
military force has had to proceed to the district, it is 
hoped bloodshed may have been avoided. 








THE UNIVERSITIES, 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
CampripcE, May 10. 
I propose in my communications to the “ Literary 
Gazette” to take a superficial view of Cambridge life; 
to tell your readers what is said and done amongst us, 
without entering into speculations, or theories, or dis- 
cussions upon questions of deep educational or 





scientific interest. These matters, as it seems to me, | 


would be out of place in a weekly letter written 
currente calamo, the design of which is to make 
known to distant readers what is going on in a local- 
ity which they can never cease to love. The uni- 
versity is remembered in after years for many things 
besides the classics and mathematics which it instils 
into its sons ; it will be my duty, therefore, to step 
beyond the limits of academical work, and speak of 
ee and events which are as inseparable from 

ao of Cambridge life as the Senate House 
itself. 

If I had been writing two or three years ago, I 
might have had a great deal to say touching the 
great changes which were then being made in the 
university system, under the Act of 1856. Consider- 
able excitement and difference of opinion prevailed 
at the time, and alterations, some of which involve 
principles of moment, were not sanctioned without 
evoking warm feelings. So far as the university is 
concerned, little or nothing remains to be done. We 
are living under a system presenting many features 


| Philips, of Oxford, will probably deal with the same 
| subject in the Senate House, next Tuesday, when he 
| will deliver the Rede’s Lecture. 
| _ Irrespective of academical matters, there is a good 
| deal of animation in Cambridge just now. The 
| great attraction of the younger members of the 
| university is the rifle movement. They are con- 
| stantly at work with that formidable weapon, which 
confronts you at every turn. I suppose it is well 
known that the university corps tun out in a light 
grey uniform, with white braid, silver ornaments, 
and shiny yellow leather leggings. It is an effec- 
tive dress, but a little too Frenchy in cut and ap- 
pearance. The town uniform is dark green, with 
black leather belt, &c., and is the neater of the two. 
This rifle movement is rather an obstacle to the cul- 
tivation of cricket, which for years has been carried 
on in Cambridge with energy and success. Boating, 
| too, feels its effect in a minor degree, for aman can- 
not follow rifle-practice, cricketing, and boating, and 
read mathematics all the while, with as much spirit 
as if he had only one of those pursuits to engage his 
attention. But boating will hold its own better 
than cricketing—it is one of the institutions of 
Cambridge which nothing can put down, not even 
side-blows, such as Mr. Clayton gave it in his ser- 
mon last Sunday evening, when he intimated that 
it might have had its influence in turning the 
minds and wishes of young men from the 
ro of missionary labour. The eight-oar races 
for this term will begin this very evening 
| (Thursday); and even whilst I write hundreds are 
| preparing for an exciting run on the banks of the 
| river, and a vigorous cheering of their favourite 
boats. There will only be eight races on consecu- 
| tive eveni and as soon as races are over, 
| there is to be a great dinner to celebrate the 
| formation of the rifle corps, to be followed next 
| day by a ball; and im addition to all this, we have 
| musical societies giving concerts, and the prospect 





‘of. diff faum,, theb which peovailed, when, most | of a grand choral festival in King’s Chapel, on the 


of the readers of the “Literary Gazette” were here 
as undergraduates, . Everything has been more or 
less changed ; and changes still greater in individual 
colleges, probably, will not be long delayed. Whether | 
these things will tend to promote the glory of God 

and the prosperity of the university is what cannot | 
yet be decided ; all ho 
not join in the belief 


| 22nd instant, and an ambitious horticultural show 


on the grounds of Trinity College, on the 24th; so 
that, upon the whole, we are at least as gay as 
usual during this May term. 

For more spiritually-minded persons, excitement 
of another sort is provided. The Additional Curates’ 


that they will, but all do | Society has had its anniversary in a quiet way. 
t they will. | Next week the Church Missionary Society will make 


. Darwin’s speculations upon species, and his | a more extensive display, with its score of sermons 
theory of natural selection, do not meet with much | 2nd three public meetings ; and the week after that 


here, Professor Sedgwick 


gave an ad- | We shall be appealed to on behalf of the Central 


dress i the subject before a large audience, at | African Mission, which has sprang out of the explo- 


the Phi 
ing. He 
of the theory, as entirely without philosophical foun- 
dation upon facts, and as subversive of idea of a 
great creative power. Accept the Darwin theory, he 

and Christ and His Apostles are impostors. He 


ical Society’s Rooms, last Monday even- 


spoke for about an hour and a-half with all the ear- | 
nestness which used to characterise his addresses, but | 


with a marked diminution of physical power. I 

that his views met with general approval in 
the audience to whom they were addressed. 
Professor Clarke was, if possible, more strenuous in 
his condemnation of Mr. Darwin's theory than his 
brother professor. He said that what struck him as 
most remarkable in the writings of many promul- 
gators of new views, was the “consummate impu- 
dence” with which they set down all who do not 
fall in with their notions as antiquated blockheads. 
Mr. Darwin found a generous defender, not of his 
theories, but of his character and aims, in Professor 
Henslow, who knows him well, and has had many 
conversations with him upon the subject of his book. 
penis eee represented him to be a gentleman en- 
titled in every way to respect, who believed that his 
theory of natural selection tended to elevate our ideas 
of the Creator; he had, however, in the professor's 
opinion, overste the bounds of trae inductive 
reasoning, and his speculations were unworthy of 
acceptance. Nevertheless, his book had great value, 
inasmuch as it taught naturalists a very needful 


upon the diminution of the number of species. | 


Whatever views may have been entertained by any 
of the audience in favour of Mr. Darwin’s theory, 
found no utterance. The only speakers were the 
three professors I have named ; and their condemna- 
tion of it was complete and unhesitating. Professor 


| tations of Dr. Livingstone. Archdeacon Mackenzie, 


ein the strongest possible condemnation | 2 gentleman well known in Cambridge, will be the 


| episcopal head of the new mission, and he is coming 
| to explain the condition and prospects of it. 
An anti-proctorial agitation, springing out of the 
| capture of some gownsmen and young ladies on their 
| way in an omnibus to adance got up ata public- 
| house a few miles out of the town, and fostered by 
| uneasy spirits always on the look-out for some 
| sore place between town and gown, has been 
| going on for some time, and some marvellous 
rubbish has been written upon the subject in 
| the London papers by gentlemen who know 
}as much about Cambridge as they know about 
| the internal arrangements of the Emperor of China’s 
| palace at Pekin. The girls whom the proctors cap- 
| tured were put into the spinning-house in the usual 
| way, and they have been made use of as the nominal 
| plaintiffs in seven actions for false imprisonment 
against the Vice-Chancellor and university autho- 
| rities. The actions, it is expected, will be tried at 
| Westminster some time in June, and Mr. Edwin 
| James will have an opportunity of doing a little 
| declamation as the advocate of the fair plaintiffs. 


Respectableypersons in Cambridge, although many 


— 


MUSIC. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 


The announcement of “ Don Giovanni” in the bills 
of either opera-house is sure to secure an overflowing 
audience. There was no exception to the rule on 
Saturday night, when Mozart's chef-d'eure was 
produced at this theatre, with a cast rarely wit- 
nessed in this country, and one which especially 
showed the strength of the establishment in female 
talent, With the names of Titiens, Vaneri, and 
Borghi-Mamo, as Donna Anna, Elvira, and Zerlina, 
it is hardly necessary to say that every available 
place was filled with eager listeners, who, as melody 
succeeded melody in enchanting flow, appeared to 
become more and more alive to the beauties of the 
opera, until, when the curtain fell, an universal 
burst of applause testified how intense had been 
their enjoyment, how grateful their appreciation of 
the more than ordinary efforts displayed by the per- 
formers in their desire to do justice to the composer's 
wondrous score. There can be little doubt that 
“Don Giovanni” is the most popular opera on the 

ish stage. This is a matter of surprise to 
foreigners, who view it as a work somewhat tedious, 
so that, when represented abroad, it is often cut 
down to half its original proportions. The secret 
of its success among us lies in the extreme sim- 
plicity of the airs, which are easily caught up, 
although difficult to execute with artistic correct- 
ness, and in the amusing character of the plot. 
At one time the audience detests the villany of the 
hero, at another sympathises with him in his mis- 
fortunes; so that, between his successes and his 
sufferings, their interest in the plot is always kept 
up. The performance on Saturday was so generally 
excellent that even the professional critic finds no 
great occasion to exercise his calling, but, like 
the masses who thronged every avenue of the 
house, is compelled to award praise in a higher 
or less degree to all concerned in it. The «dé- 
butante of the evening was Madlle. Vaneri, 
in the part of Donna Elvira. This lady’s first ap- 
pearance in Italian opera at Drury Lane is fresh in 
the minds of all lovers of fine vocalisation. Since 
that time she has been gradually gaining in public 
estimation. Her voice—a fine mezzo-soprano—con- 
tains every element of success, and has attained a 
steadiness and clearness that places her at once 
among the most gifted singers of the lyric stage. 
Possessing, then, so fine an organ, it is a matter of 
no small importance that she should have it under per- 
fect control. This she has had from the first, so that 
her study has been freed by nature of all those im- 
pediments to success which so often beset the young 
cantatrice, and prevent her from reaching the higher 
walks of her art, Madlle, Vaneri’s Elvira in no 
way fell short of the expectations of those who 
watch the rising and setting of operatic stars. It 
was the most truthful—hoth as regards singing and 
acting—interpretation of the part we ever remember 
to have seen. Donna Elvira in the hands of 
mediocre singers becomes neither more nor less 
than tiresome to the audience, and an obstacle to 
the development of the plot. With Madlle. Vaneri 
as an interpreter of the injured wife’s feelings, we 
are aroused to take an interestin her persecutions, 
and to share the burden of her griefs. Her singing 
of “Mi tradi quell’alma ingrata” was masterly— 
indeed, we have never heard it sung better—and 
legitimately earned the applause which arose from 
all parts of the house at its conclusion. She wisely, 
too, revived the air “ Fuggi el tradetor,” for what 
reason we know not, too often omitted. Madile. 
| Titiens, as Donna Anna, was grand. The fine notes’ 
| of her voice were most telling in the first scena, 
| where she sings over the dead body of the Com- 
mendatore. But her finest display of vocalisation 





of them would not object to modification of the | and dramatic expression was where she recognises 
| proctorial system, lend no countenance to the pro- | in Don Giovanni his murderer. Her “ Il mero padre” 
| ceedings .t the interested mischief-makers who are | was uttered with so much force and painful tender- 


pulling the strings in this affair. 








| ness, that the audience, notwithstanding the interest 
| of the scene, broke forth in one acclamation of ap- 
| plause. We owe Madlle. Titiens our thanks for 


RaPHAEL’s Famous picturE, “The Archangel | haying introduced, as has always been her practice, 
and Satan,” has been replaced inthe Louvre. ‘The the beautiful airs in the last scene but one. On 
surface had begun to crumble away and peel off, | this occasion the difficult music was consummately 
but the work has been put upon a new canvas, and | sung, although it was evident that she was not “en 


is said to be restored in an admirable manner, 


| verve.” Madame Borghi-Mamo’s Zerlina lacks 
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vivacity. With the recollection of the rustic sim- 
plicity displayed by Madlle. Piccolomini in her im- 
personation of the part still fresh in our memory, 
this deficiency was doubly apparent. As regards 
singing, Madame Borghi-Mamo was everything 
that could be desired. In “La ci darem” and “ Viedrai 
Carino” she obtained an encore, not so much from 
any brilliancy in her vocalisation as from its ex- 
treme correctness, and from its adherence to the 
music, as Mozart wrote it, without the intro- 
duction of “fioriture,’ which too often mar 
its beautiful simplicity. There can be little 
doubt that this lady has succeeded in gaining 
a position in our opera to which her talents entitle 
her. We make this observation because it so often 
happens that what is popular in the operatic circles of 
Pans is not so over here, and that many a singer 
who has won laurels from the Parisian public passes 
with us unheeded and uncared for. We would 
rather speak well of Signor Everardi’s Don Gio- 
vanni than not, for he strove most perseveringly 
to come up to the high standard of excellence which 
his predecessors have compelled us to adopt. His 
efforts, however, were unattended with success. An 
absence of suitable dramatic action, and a misinter- 
pretation of the idiosyncracies of the Don, show 
that he is not at home in the part. This was par- 
ticularly evident in the last scene, where, in the 
hands of a clever actor, Don Giovanni obliterates 
the bad impression of his character created in the 
minds of his listeners by the first scenes, and almost 
excites them to admiration by his courage. Signor 
Everardi never succeeded in doing this, but fell so 
far short of it that we must pronounce his acting 
a failure, only to be compensated for by the 
excellence of his singing of the beautiful airs 
the composer has allotted to the part. In 
“Laciderem” he fairly shared the encore 
with Madame Borghi-Mamo; but his great success 
‘was in the “serenade,” which created a furore. 
Signor Giuglini, as Don Ottavio, sustained his 
former reputation. A little more life and earnest- 
ness in his acting would be an improvement; and 
why does he not let us hear his voice in the beau- 


tiful trio with Donna Anna and Donna Elvira? | fluent; but we object to the 
As it was given on Saturday it was perfection, so | tones) which she introduced to suit 





well merited this public appreciation, for we rarely | 
remember to have heard an opera more efficiently | 
executed, both vocally and instrumentally. The | 
artists and band really did their best to render the | 
composer’s masterpiece popular, and if they have | 
not succeeded, so far as the patrons of this theatre | 
are concerned, it is to be attributed rather to an 
apathy on their part than to any fault of the per- | 
formers. But on this occasion even the cognoscenti 

appeared determined to be amused. The overture | 
was redemanded, and certainly the orchestra, under 

the guidance of Mr. Costa’s baton, well deserved the 

honour, for in every point of view it was wonder- | 
fully played. Signor Mario, as Almaviva, in | 
no way disappointed the expectations created by 
this brilliant opening ; but in the serenade to Rosina, 
« Keco ridente,” afforded unmistakable signs that he 
also was bent on doing his utmost to please. The 
song was rapturously applauded. The second sere- 
nade was equally successful, likewise the duet with 
Figaro, “ All’ idea di quel metallo,” which was given 
with remarkable fluency ; but Signor Mario’s powers 
were best shown in the trio with 


where he not only proved himself a singer of the 
highest excellence, but a clever comedian. Indeed, 
throughout the trying scenes of the first act, Signor 
Mario never descended below the level of the gentle- 
man. In his transactions with Figaro, respecting 
Rosina, in the drunken scene in Bartolo’s chamber, 
there was nothing coarse or likely to give offence, 
while the few sentences he lets fall to the lady were 
rendered impassioned to a degree by the mere earnest- 
ness with which they were uttered. Signor Ronconi’s 
Figaro in no way suffered by comparison with the 
Almaviva of the evening. In the “ al fac- 
totum” he created more than the usual enthusiasm. 
It would not be too much to say that his impersona- 
tion of the Barber is unequalled; and much as we 
have always delighted in this talented artist’s sing- 
ing and acting on former occasions, we must confess 
that on this he fairly surpassed all his former efforts. 
Madame Miolan Carvalho was not quite at home in 
the part of Rosina, Her “Una voce poco fa” was 
ition (two 
air to her 


ina and Bartolo, | 
“ Fredda ed immobile,” at the end of the first act, | 


displayed her histrionic powers to much greater 
advantage—in fact, she acted the part of Catherine 
exceedingly well. “God Save the Queen” was 
given with the full force of the company: for want 
of practice, the performance was rather amusing 
than solemn. We must here remark that the band, 
which was very ably conducted, and which reflects 
much credit on MM. Peyreville and Duval, was 
somewhat retarded in its.performance by an insuffi- 
ciency of musicians. On the whole, the representa~ 
tion was good, and we augur for M. Laurent, who 
will, we have no doubt, correct such trifling faults 
as may stand in the way, a decided success with the 
best portion of the erage = a We must not 
close our notice without ding to the spirited 


| acting of M. Geoffrey, Madame Salmson, and 


Madame Dalis (of whom we have before spoken) in 
the “Mariage aux Lanternes.” The theatre was 

nearly full, and was fashionably attended. 

PHILHARMONIC. 
The second concert of this society was Rren on 
Tuesday, at the Hanover Square Rooms. pro- 
presented nothing remarkable ; it was as 
ollows :— 


Part I 
aa ee te ees ee Haydn. 
Recit.) , ” 
Aria f PI kk ww te : Mozart. 
Mr. Santley, 
Concerto, No.1, Pianoforte .°. . . . . Mendelssoha. 
Herr Ernst Labeck. 
Seene,.“Oberen™ 6... edn ree Weber, 
Malle. Parepa. 
Overture, “Euryanthe” . - . . « « » Weber. 
Part If 
Sinfonia Pastorale . 2. . 16 6 » « Beethoven. 
Aria, “ Siege de Corinthe” ~~... « + Rossini. 
Malle, Parepa. 
Berceuse Tarantelle, Pianoforte . . . . Exnst Lubeck. 
Herr Lubeck. - 
Duetto, “ Agnese” ..4. «0  % epeieniy eer. 
Malle. Parepa and Mr, Santley. 
Overture, “Pré aux Cletes” . . . ... Herold. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bemmett, Mus. D. 
The sinfonia No. 7 was ‘played with spirit, but 
wanted finish. iad oe trod given ~S 
perfection, especially the second movi in Ww) 
the orchestra displayed more than ‘usual care and 
attention to d The ar lo cook 
| able. The treat of the evening was Weber's over- 





far as the ladies were concerned ; but had we not | voice. In fact, there is too much departure from | ture to “Euryanthe,” which was executed 


seen Signor Giuglini, we should never have 
imagined that he was present, so weak was the 
sound which proceeded from his lips. The airs, 
“Dalla sua pace” and “Tl mio tesoro,” were given 
as he alone can sing them. Signor Vialetti’s 
Leporello, while capable of improvement, gives 
evidence of careful study, He overdoes the part, 
and forgets that, although Mozart has thrown a 


| Topaze,” 


comic element into the character of the serving-man, 
it is not the low comicality of a farce. Leporello, | 


in his way, is a philosopher, and that, too, of the 
Epicurean school ; and in the most comic situations of 
the part, weshould expect to find this philosophy most 


likely tomanifestitselt. Signor Vialetti omitted to bear | 
this in mind, and therefore often degenerated unto | 


buffoonery. A little attention, however, will remedy 
the fault, for his singing was full of promise. We 
should like a little more fluency in the song wherein 
he tells Donna Elvira of his master’s loves; as given 
on Saturday night, it was tame and without finish. 
Will not Signor Mercuriarcli bear in mind that 
Masetto is a young lover, and not an old dotard; 
judging from his acting, we should say that he 
thinks him the latter. The Commendatore of 
Signor Castelli was well sung and acted. One word 
in commendation of the spirited manner in which 
Mr. E. T. Smith has placed the opera before the 
public. Some of the scenes were gorgeous, and 
showed that no expense had been spared to render 
the production of Mozart's chef-d’euvre an event 
of the season. Madille. Pocchini and Madlle. 
Morlacchi danced the minuet and gavotte, in the 


ball scene, in a manner which we should hardly | 


expect from danseuses of their standing. It is 


evident that neither lady is “au fait” at the stately | 


style of dance. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
The revival of Rossini’s “Ti Barbiere di Siviglia,” 


original scores at this theatre, and this was particu- 
larly discernible in the music as sung by the Rosina 


of Tuesday night. Her share in the duet with | mony. 


Figaro (“ Dunque io son”) was, however, admirably 
given. In the lesson scene she did not give us 


bravura from M. Clapisson’s opera, “La Reine 
which she executed with marvellous 
facility. Signor Tagliafico made a capital Don 
Basilio, singing “La calunnia” very effectively. 
The Dr. Bartolo of M. Zelger was a careful study. 
“Fidelio” was repeated on Thursday, with 
Madame Csillag as Leonora. 
LYCEUM. 


The French operatic company opened on Wed- 
nesday, 9th inst., with Scribe’s comic opera, “La 
Part du Diable;” music by Auber. This piece, 
though somewhat obscure in its plot, was judi- 
ciously chosen by M. Laurent: in the first place, 
because it has already met with public approval, 
and, secondly, because Madame Fauré has already 
achieved very marked success in the réle of Carlo, 
which part she acted last night. Madame Faure is 
a graceful actress, and possesses a fine voice, which 
has been evidently cultivated with the greatest care : 
her high notes are given with remarkable facility and 
correctness. She was warmly received, and her 
songs were more than once encored. Of M. Achard, 
the tenor, we cannot speak very favourably, either 
as actor or singer: the quality of his voice is, how- 
ever, good, and, as second tenor, he would prove an 
attractive addition to any theatre. The part of 
Ferdinand was well acted by M. Castelmary, and 
we regretted that the piece in which he took part 
did not afford greater opportunities for the display of 


| a really good bass voice...The character of Gil 
| Vargas, the tutor, place-hunter, and turn-coat, was 


on Tuesday night, was the event of Mr. Gye’s sea- | 
son. From first to last the whole performance was | 


listened. to with more than marked delight by an 
audience which filled every part of the house. It 


very humorously carried through by M. Moreau, 
whom we consider a valuable member of the com- 
pany. The Queen of Spain was very fairly repre- 
sented by Madame Dalis; her acting, however, in 
the second piece, “La Mariage aux Lanternes,” 


exquisite feeling, the musicians and audience alike 
| appearing under the influence of its beautiful har- 
Herr Imbeck, a omg continental 
‘repute, made his first appearance before an English 
| public, and achieved a brilliant success. His exe- 


| Rode’s air with its usual variations, but introduced a , Cation of Mendelssohn's Concerto, No. 1, was, how- 


ever, somewhat deficient in poetry of 

| many of the passages being taken too vigorously. In 
| the “ Berceuse Taratitéllé,” a composition of his own, 
| Herr Lubeck shone ts more advantage, and fairly 
| earned the plaudits of his audience. There can be 
no doubt that he is an extremely clever pianist, 
and one who will become a favourite at our con- 
certs. Mr. Santley sang the splendid air of “ Alma- 


viva,” from Mozart’s “Figaro,” most effectively. 
Miss Parepa’s “Ocean, thou mi monster,” and 


‘the “bravura,” from Rossini’s “Siege de Corinthe,” 
were scarcely within her powers. 
ORATORIO OF “ ELIJAH” AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Friday last witnessed — wis sys aepeeens 

theri at the Crystal ior whic 
ink mola is renowned. Although the 
nine days’ wonder of the event is nearly over, we 
must yet be allowed a few remarks. The crowded 
orchestra looked as imposing as at the Handel Fes- 
tival ; the laurel-crowned bust of Mendelssohn, and 
Mr. Benck’s excellent portrait of the great composer, 
attracted very great attention, especially among the 
numerous Germans present; and no inconsiderable 
part of the impression of the scene was derived from 
the thronged thousands of the audience. Nevertheless, 
to those who really appreciate and love the noble 
mmsic of Mendelssohn, the performance failed to be 
altogether satisfactory. The choruses of Mendels- 
sohn, unlike the choruses of Handel, contain many 
niceties and subtle beauties, which absolutely demand 
a more confined space can be found within the 
almost unlimi dimensions of the Sydenham 
Palace. To that part of the audience who occupie d 
certain positions the effect must have been truly 
| wonderful; but to another portion the whole pro- 
| ceeding must have been little better than a nullity. 
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All ebbligato movements must haye been nearly lost, 
except ta those who were fortunate enough to be 
near the orchestra; and to those at the distance of 
the vast range, many of the accompaniments to the 
solo songs were provokingly inaudible. It is with 
the greatest diffidence that we speak otherwise than 
in terms of the highest eulogy of Mr. Costa ; but it 
certainly seems to us that he conducts oratorio and 


mass music with too great a rapidity. Nowhere is | 


this ‘a more apparent fault than at the Crystal 


where due consideration should be made for | 


the auscultatory powers of the: many thousands who 
must necessarily be situated at a great distance from 
the performers. _Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madile. 
Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti, ex- 
erted their powers to the very utmost, and their 
efforts were warmly acknowledged. We. deeply 
missed the thrilling strains of Clara Novello’s voice 
in the music which was assigned to Madlle. Parepa, 
who ‘has still: much to do before she can win the 
unqualified favour of an audience when interpreting 
sacred music. 

It is now, perhaps, scarcely worth while to enter 


into a:detailed account of the incidents of the mag- | 


nificent ‘performance: of’ this. magnificent oratorio. 
The choral bursts fell upon the ear!“ as the voice of 
many waters,and the voice of a great thunder.” The 
wail of the music in the scene with the priests of 
Baal was most effective, amd there was a marvellous 
delineation of the grief. and: strong ions of a 
mighty and excited muiltitude. The first part of the 
oratorio ‘was somewhat flat and languid when com- 
pared with the increased fervour and confidence of 
the second. The: two encores of the morning took 
place in this paft!| Madame Sainton-Dolby con- 
tinnes the favoured pet of'an oratorio audience, and 
it was impossible for Mr. Costa to proceed with his 
work. till the well-knoww soothing ‘air, *'O- rest in 
the Lord,” had been.repeated. ‘The noble piece, 
* Then shall the righteous shine forth,” was a truly 
remarkable éfiort of Mr. Sims Reeves, and created a 
great sensation. “We! own we were greatly surprised 
that the beautiful.and very popular trio, Lift thine 
eyes” (Madile. Parepa, Madame Sainton, and Miss 
Palmer), failed elicit an encore. The accom- 
panying chorus, “He watching over Israel shambers 
not nor sleeps,” was admirably given. The recita- 
tive and chorus—the dialogue between the Queen 
and the people—was most striking, and nothing 
could exceed the magnificence of the Sanctus. 

Tt. speaks very highly for our musical taste and 
education: that. all went so well when there had 
been no rehearsal of the “ Elijah.” With the qualifi- 
catious we have indicated, the experiment must be 
regarded as eminently successful... The musie of 
Handel, and of Handel alone, can give full effect to 
@ multitudinous orchestra; but next to Handel, 
o—— ne i long: distance, comes the “Elijah” of 


MONDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


The Monday evening concert, at St, James’s. Hall 
was devoted to. the compositions, of Mendelssohn. 
It opened with the quartet in E flat. for two violins, 

and violoncello, and was divided. into. four 
perte-r4ifeary yivace, E fiat ; major scherzo, assai 
ezziero e viyace, C minor; adagio non. troppo, A 
flat major; and molto, allegro, con fuoco, E flat 
major, They were played with the most. truthful 
expression and refinement, by Herr Beker-Gofirie, 
Mr. Doyle, and Signor Piatti... The “Adagio non 
troppo, pores: in itself, the most difficult to. in- 
sail igs 6 was on this occasion exquisitely 
pert eir rendering. of the ‘‘scherzo”. in 
C was as original.as it was in every, respect, con- 
formable to the composer’s, idea. ‘The “ molto alle- 
gro con fugco” was na little too fast,, The Lon- 
on Glee.and Madrigal Union acquitted themselves, 
under the direction of Mr. Laud, more than credit- 
ably in the beautiful canon, “The lark’s. song.” 
Their voices harmonised as one. It is curious that 
they should have escaped an encore, After them, 
Mr. Sims. Reeves, whose popularity at. these con- 
certs is unfading, sang the “ Garland,” with all the 
pathos that his voice can throw into a song when- 
ever he chooses to exert it. Its richness was .won- 
derfully demonstrated by his vocalisation of the 
concluding lines of the verses. The “Sabbath 
Morn,” sung by Miss J. Wells and Miss Eyles, was 
hardly done justice to. There was a “je ne. sais 


| quoi” in their treatment of it, which made it fall 
| Short of the ideal the composer had before him when 
| he penned what is decidedly his finest specimen of 
two-part chamber music,. The first part conchided 
with the “Lieder ohne worter” (book 6),, played as 
M. Hallé can alone play music of this genre. The 
second consisted of the posthumous quartet in F, 
| marked No, 6, by MM. Sainton, Goffrie, Doyle, 
and Piatti. The duet, “Zuleika and Hassan,” 
prettily sang by Miss Wells and Mr. Cummings, 
| the “ Hunter’s song,” by Mr. Sims Reeves (a fine 
| subject when handled in so masterly a manner as 
| he did on Monday evening), the “Nightingale,” one 
| of Mendelssohn’s prettiest ideas, charmingly given 
| by the Madrigal Union, the trio in D minor, No. 1, 
| for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by M. Halle, 
M. Sainton, and Signér Piatti, brought the evening to 
a close, amid the enthusiastic‘applause of the audi- 
ence, who appeared from-first to last delighted with 
the rich musical banquet provided for them. 
MR, HENRY BAUMER’S CONCERT. 

This gentleman's second concert, which came off 
at. the Beethoven Rooms last week, was in no way 
inferior to its predecessor, The programme evinced 
considerable _ judgment in the selection of the 
pieces ;. and, rendered. the evening .as agreeable as 
any we haye passed this season, _Beethoven’s quartet 
in. Er flat, executed by Messrs, H. and R. Biagrove, 
Aylwood, and Baumer, which opened the concert, 
was invevery respect. a finished performance. Ma- 
dame Radersdorff sang “ Einst Triimute ” from “ Der 
Freischutz ” . musician-like, . but. with too much 
physical display. Her rendering of an original 
composition by Mr. Baumer, entitled “The Crystal 
Spring,” was better, because more quietly given. 

adame Albertazzi pleased all her listeners by her 
refined yocalisation in Porch’s 2ir, “By a gentle 
brook ;”. she also did justice to Mr. Baumer's pretty 
song of “The Mountain Rill.” “I mote aritumo,” 
brillantly executed by Mr. Bawmer on the piano- 
orte, concluded the concert. 

SIGNOR CAMPANELLA’S CONCERTS. 

On Friday Signor G. Campanella gave his annual 
morning concert at his residence; at 13, Clifton 
Gardens, Maida Hill, where 2 large number of his 
friends were present to listen to a very recherché 
selection of vocal and instrumental music. We 
have seldom heard Madame Catherine Hayes and 
Signor Belletti in better voices. Mr. Henry Haigh 
and Madame Garcia secured for themselves well-de- 
served commendation ; whilst Madame Reider raised 
the audience to a pitch of enthusiastic admiration 
by the charming manner in which she rendered the 
airs allotted to her, amongst which we may particu- 
larly specify “ Ninette est jeune et belle.” Rossini’s 
“Largo al factotum,” sung as usual by Signor 
Belletti, was perfect, and was well received. The 
well-known ballad, “The last rose of summer,” 
would, in our opinion, have been move natural had 
Madame Catherine Hayes sung it in its own native 
simplicity, instead of attempting to improve it by 
what we could not bnt consider very questionable 
embellishments. Signor Campanella delivered his 
own airs with his nsual taste and feeling ; aud the 
urbanity of his manners towards those who gathered 
around him on the occasion was the subject of uni- 
versal remark, 





THE DRAMA, 
HAYMARKET. 

A new piece in three acts, written. by Mr. 
Edmund Falconer, the clever Author of “Extremes,” 
was produced here on Wednesday night, under the 
title of “The Family Secret.” Its success was 
undoubted, and such as goes far to demonstrate, 
that we are mot wanting in original talent for 
dramatic composition wheneyer a fair opportunity 
is offered for its display. The plot of the drama is 
somewhat intr ate, but .co managed that the 
interest of the audience is sustained to the last. 
The opening incidents are supposed to take place 
at Como, during the Italian war, which was raging 
at the commencement of last year. Young Lord 
Avonmore (Mr. W. Farren) is a resident in the 
town, and feels himself somewhat under restraint in 
the matter of marriage, in consequence of one Mr. 
Woodside (Mr. Rogers) being the depository of 
an important “family secret,” to which he 








is not a party, Notwithstanding the in- 
fluence of this gentleman, he offers iage to a 
Lady Francis Vane (Mrs. Buckingham White), and 
is accepted. It happens that, in his wanderings, he 
has met with an Englishwoman, who calls herself 
Una (Miss Amy Sedgwick), with whom he forms 
an acquaintance, characterised more by smart and 
pithy pleasantries than by any declaration of affec- 
tion. In one of these tétes & tetes the parapet of the 
platform on which Una is standing is knocked down 
by a sheil discharged in the course of a skirmish 
between the French and Austrians, and she is pre- 
cipitated into the lake, whence she is rescued by 
him. This incident serves to discover their mutual 
love, on which they had hitherto been silent. His 
friend, Colonel Ulick O'Donnell (Mr. Howe), being 
about to return to his native country, Avonmore 
commissions him: to call on Mr. Woodside, and learn 
what he can respecting the family secret, which 
has been a matter of troublesome speculation to him 
forsome time. The result of the gallant officer’s in- 
terview with that gentleman causes him to write to 
his friend urging him to marry Una, who turns out 
to be Mr. Woodside’s granddaughter. This, how- 
ever, cannot be done, owing to Avonmore’s prior 
engagement with Lady Francis Vane. Una, who 
has all along looked upon him as her future hus- 
band, upon retuming to her grandfather, learns this 
and falls into a state of despair, while the grand- 
father is frantic with rage at the slight offered to 
Una, and through the knowledge'which he has of 
the “ family secret.” Avonmore, too, not a little 
mourns his precipitation, as he prefers Una to Lady 
Francis. In the third act we learn the secret. 
The preceding Lord Avonmore had mortgaged 
the whole of his estate to Mr. Woodside, and 
had then made away with himself. Possessed! 
of this document, Mr. Woodside had resolved 
on a marriage between his granddaughter and the 
young lord; thus exalting her, and bringing him 
again into possession of the family estates. Una 
had, however, deprived him of all chance of carrying 
out his scheme, even if Lady Francis had not stood 
in the way of its execution; for, in a moment of 
generous enthusiasm, she destroys the mortgage 
deed. The situation of all parties concerned is 
brought to a happy termination by their individual 
generosity. Lady Frances relinquishes the hend of 
Avonmore to accept that of the Colonel, his friend, 
and, as a necessary consequence, Una marries the 
young lord. 

It will be seen from this slight sketch of the plot 
that if treated unskilfully, it would scarcely deserve 
criticism ; but so artistically has Mr. Falconer dis- 
posed his characters, so excellently has he diversified 
his dialogue with well-chosen repartee, that the 
situations are almost forgotten, and the interest of 
the play is found to lie entirely in the text. In 
Miss Sedgwick, Mr. Falconer had a clever inter- 
preter of Una’s part; while the excellent acting of 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. Farren, and 





| Mrs. Wilkins, did a!so much to secure its favourable 
| reception, and guarantee it a long-continued popu- 
| larity. 

ST. JAMES’S. 

Mr. L. Buekingham’s burlesque of “ Luerezia 
Borgia” which has had so successful a run, has been 
withdrawn in order that Mr. Burnand’s “Dido” 
may be produced for a few nights more, Mr. Charles 
Young is as clever as ever as the unfortunate Queen, 
and fairly earns the plaudits of his audience for his 
admirably comic rendering of the speech, we should 
rather say song, from the throne. Mr. Belford’s 
good acting in * The friend in need” still secures it 
a good reception. A new farce by Mr. Howard Paul 
entitled “Change of System” has been produced, 
the incidents are amusing, and. the situations made 
the most of. 

MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


A figure of Henry L has been added to this 
amusing exhibition. The model is a fine specimen 
of wax work, and is in every respect well executed. 
| Great attention has been paid to the costume, which 
| is in keeping with the period. The monarch is in a 
| suit of scale mail, copied from old specimens in the 
| Tower, We doubt not that crowds will flock to see 
‘the Norman king at his new residence in Baker 

Street. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GLEANINGS. 

Petrella’s opera, entitled “I Precauzioni,” is being 
performed at the Cannobrana, at Milan, with great 
success. “Ida d’Orvald,” a ballet by M. Pinzuti, i 
a'so nightly applauded. 

At the, Carcano a series of representations 
been commenced, for which Madame Guerra 
MM. Barcue, 2ud.Denci have been engage 
« Figlia del Reggimento” imaugurated t 
fermances. 

Madille, E. Lagrua has made a successful délut 
Vienna, in Bellini’s opera of * Norma.” 

The Danish. stage lost one of its gre 
ments last month. The death of the trag 
sen, long the support of the legitimate d 
left a void that will, not he filled up. .The King and 
all the notabilities of state were represented at his 
Ttuneral. 

Madlle. Caroline Lehmann, priméd doune of the 
Ducal Theatre at Wiesbaden, a lady of Danish ex- 
traction, is delighting her countrymen nightly at the 
opera at Copenhagen, by her excellent vocalisation, 
“ Romeo” and Norma” have been revived for 
her. 

We have reason to believe that “ Der Freischutz 
will shortly be produced at Her Majesty’s Thoaire, 
Titiens, Vaneri, and Mongini sustaining the princi- 
pal parts. A new ballet is in course of preparation, 
arranged by M. Pocchini, the husband of the clever 
danseuse of that name. 

Madame Alboni, it is stated, will. make her ¢ 
on or about the 15th imst., at Her Majesty's, as 
Arsace in Rossini’s opera of “Semiramide.” Madile, 
Titiens will sustain the soprano part. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace have not called 
in the aid of Mr. Gye’s company this season. They 
have. concluded an arrangement with Mr, E. T. 
Smith for three grand opera concerts, in which the 
following artists. will appear:—Madame Alboni, 
Madille. Vaneri, Made. Brunetti, Madlle. Lotti della 
Santa, and Madame Borghi-Mamo ; Signor Mongini, 
Signor Everardi, Signor Sebastiano Ronconi, and 
Signor . Gassier.. The band will be under the 
direction of M. Benedict and Herr Manns. 

The San Carlos at, Lisbon closed its doors on the 
30th ult., after a most prosperous season. Madame 
Tedesco, whom we hope soon to hear in London, 
and. Madlle. Lotte Della-Santa, with MM. Mont- 
plaiser and G. Carey, returned to Paris, where they 
propose to sojourn for some short time. The first- 
named lady has accepted an engagement at the 
Académie Imperiale de Musique for a few nights. 

There is an on dit in Paris that Madile, Lotte 

























Della-Santa has not concluded an arrangement with 
the lessee of Her Majesty’s for this season. We are 
able to give our readers an assurance that such is 
not the case. The lady in question will appear in 
the course of the present season, if contracts are biad- 
ing and signatures worth anything. 

Notwithstanding the chills of a Dutch spring, an 
Italian company has been performing with great 
success at Amsterdam, under the direction of M. 
Coucci. In the programme before us, we remark | 
the names of M. Dell Armni and his wife as first | 
tenor and prima doniia. The lady’s successes in | 
“Norma” and “Semiramide” have been most 
noteworthy, if we are to believe the Amsterdam 
papers. 

A new ballet will be produced this evening at Her 
Majesty’s, m which Madame Clavelle will make her | 
déjut. M. Borri, the husband of Madlle. Pocchini, | 
the premiere danseuse at this theatre, is stated to be 
the author. The termination of Madlle. Pocchini’s 
engagement will prevent her from appearing. 

La Société des Concerts held an extraordinary 
meeting on the 5th inst. in Paris, for the election of 
a conductor in the place of M. Girard, deceased. M. 
‘Tilmant was elected by a majority of 96 votes. 

M. Gounod’s opera “Faust” has been performed | 
with great success at Metz, Madame Peripa sustain- | 
ing the character of Marguerite, M. Lomps that of 
Mephistopheles. When shall we have an opportu- 
nity of judging of M. Gounod’s powers, beyond that 
furnished by the management of Canterbury~Hall? 
‘There is M. FP. Dayid’s “Herctlaneum ” still unap- 
propriated by the management of either opera. We | 
thought we saw the face of the well-known com- 
poser in the coxlisses of Her Majesty's, about a | 
month ago. Not having secn it again, we fear that | 


he and the management are not d’accord respecting 
the production of his work. 

Amongst the arrivals in town, we remark those of 
Madame Louisa Vinning, Madame Cicely Nott, and 
M. Jules Lefort. 

A new serio-comic drama, entitled “Tt’s an Til 
Wind that Blows Nobody Good,” in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Wigan will appear, will be produced at the 
Adelphi on Monday night. 

Mr. Simpson has made “immense ” preparations 
for the coming Cremorne season. - The great feature 
of the entertainment will be the Hrophon, a musi- 
cal instrament played by the agency of steam, 
somewhat similar in principle to that exhibited some 
months since at the Crystal Palace. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

During the last week, the principal theme of 
conversation has be2n the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy; and if anything tended to prove the 
importance of that theme, it was the more than even 
usual number of those in the world of aristocratic 
and mental greatness who attended the banquet 
given by the President and members of the Royal 
Academy on Friday week. Many of the members 
of the present, and a large number of the late, 
Government answered the invitation forwarded to 
them, and proved by their after-dinner speeches 
how greatly they valued the progress of the Fine 
Arts, and its increasing influence over the mind and 
education of the people. The people themselves 
responded to the assertions then and there made, by 
the rush which took place at twelve o'clock on the 
morning of Monday, when the Royal Academy threw 
its doors open to the public. More than fifty years 
ago, an artist who has since enjoyed the proud 
position of President of the Royal Academy, the 
immediate predecessor of the elegantly-minded 
painterand scholar,Sir CharlesBastlake, lamented over 
the declining tendency of British Art, and in a work 
of some ability and some satire almost prophesied 
its fall. He feared that painting would “fly our 
faithless skies,” and asked with inquiring irritation— 

“Ts Taste the only suffering stranger known, 

That finds uo refuge ‘neath Britannia’s thirone 2?” 
He assailed the failing of public spirit, he declared 
that power was lukewarm, and that ‘prejudice 
prevailed— 

“While the skilled Artist finds each prospect fly, 

The stream exhausted, and the fountain dry.” 
He lived to see his prophecy prove futile, and if he 
still lived, he would rejoice to see the national 
feeling which is now so greatly in the ascendant 
with reference to the Fine Arts. It was most satisfac- 
tory to know that many works of Academicians 
themselves had been withdrawn to make room 
for those who do not happen to belong to “the 
elect,” and that Sir Charles Eastlake admitted the 
great improvement of painting generally—and 


| regretted that so many works of really high merit 


should have been compelied to be returned to their 


| authors, from an absolute want of space. It was 
| also most gratifying to see that.space itself was 
| curtailed, rather than allow meritorious painters to 


suffer from an impossibility of criticism—owing to 
the old method of “heavenly” hanging, which was far 
more destructive to their interest and reputation 
than even absolute rejection. We can only hope to 
see an enlarged Academy; though where, and when, 
and how it is to be, has not even as yet entered into 
the imagination of the President himself, for he, 
like the public, looks forward only to hope. We 
shall now resume our notice in detail—taking, first, 
Mr. Millais’ “Black Brunswickers” already alluded 
to. There can be no doubt of the great talent and 
execution displayed. The sameness, however, of its 
posé and sentiment to his celebrated work of “The 
Huguenot” detracts greatly from its success—for 
though it may be intended as a companion to that 
clever work, it should not have for its end the 
same train of thought and feeling. An enthusiast 
in detail would doubtless exclaim—*“Did you ever see 
such satin?” Perhaps not, for it is a very marvel 
of glossiness,—and the engraving of David's Napo- 








door, the red bows, the all and everything of the 
painting, is in the most approved style of the 
“ Minutiz-mongers, microscopic wights, 
Whom Denner captivates, and Dow delights.” 

But the hours of laborious idleness, spent_in frivo- 
lous application to subordinate parts~the mere 
neglect of a freckle or the justice to a'mole—are 
happily passing away. Pre-Raphaelites have; how- 
ever, done the state of art some service, and they 
know it ; but they know also that too much of one 
thing is good for nothing, and the excesses of silly 
detail are fast passing away. What homeopathy 
has done for allopathy, pre-Raphaelitism has done 
for painting: a better and more judicious blending 
of the whole—small doses of paint or physic, as the 
case may be. Mr. Millais evidently exercises some 
such train of thought ; he still possesses a wonderful 
power of expression, and his eye for colour and 
effect is marvellous and unrivalled; and; now that 
he is making a “bolder effort to shake off the 
trammels imposed upon him by ‘his early admira- 
tion for Young England in art, he is likely to be- 
come one of the finest painters of the English school. 
We are pleased to find, among those who are now 
retracing their steps, and returning to the old but safe 
beaten track, Mr. E. W. Cooke, who has for some 
time past been too. prone to paint each pebble, or 
every piece of sea-weed, he may have seen upon the 
shore. His present works are free from this labori- 
ous minuteness, and have all the air, transparency, 
and harmonious tone of spree} ee 
and so hi appreciated in most of his earlier pro- 
ductions. oe has sent five works to the Exhibition 
—34, “Zuayder Zee—Fishing Craft! ina Calm ;” 
102, “ Bella Venezia ;” 248, “ H-M.S. Terror imthe 
Ice of Frozen Strait, April, 1837 ;” 422, “The 
Piazzetta of St. Mark, Venite ;” 433, * The Church 
of the Salute, Venice:” We should ‘single out 102 
and 248 from this number‘as ro perhaps, the 
higher efforts’ of Mr. Cooke's No painter 
has ever done more justice to Bella Venezia than 
this artist ; and the abandoned Terror, fromasketch 
of Admiral Sir George Back, affords a thrilling 
realisation of the icy desolation—“teaching, indeed, 
the lesson of humility and resignation to the ‘will 
of Heaven.” “We shall next make a few rentarks 
on Mr. Dobson’s contributions to the colleetion of 
the present year. He has only omitted to send 
a picture during one year since ‘he “became an 
exhibitor. For two years he. simply ‘sent in por- 
traits, but since his visit to Italy he has’ taken ad- 
vantage of study, and has produced works of the 
highest excellence, and which may, perhaps; come 
under the denomination of * Sacred Art.” ’ He was, 
we believe, a pupil of Sir-Charles Eastlake, ant has 
imbibed much of that master’s feeling, improved, in 
our opinion, toa great degree “in the execution of 
his subjects. Whatever the President produces 
must of necessity be good, not that it is generally a 
taking drawing to catch the admiration of the mere 
multitude, but that it is careful and full of graceful 
colouring, portraying ‘all the results of a refined 
and scholar-like mind. Attributes such as these ren- 
der Sir Charles most ‘suited to hold the elevated 

ition in the Academy he now does, and it is i 
bable that the duties he has to perform as president 
prevent him from more’ frequently affording us a 
proof of his high and delicate style of art, e four 
paintings of Mr. Dobson in this year’s Academy are 
very beautiful; two, perhaps, bemg superior to the 
rest. There is a quiet earnestness and deep educa- 
tional feeling in 238, “The Plough,” from which 
a real lesson of religious thonght may be obtained. 
Simple as the subject seems, the treatment is of the 
highest order. ere is a sweétness and purity of 
expression, and a chastity of colour, so to 
most enchanting. We heard the words “Namby- 
pamby,” uttered by some looker-on, but he was 
evidently one of those who sought out for violent 
emotions, to accord, possibly, with his own innate 
violent passions. Then, again, 241, “Bethlehem,” 
is fall of masterly grouping, and remarkably rich in 
colour. This latter work is ‘perhaps more elevated 
than any previous one, and es more of the su- 


| blime sacred character, to which the artist evidently 


aspires, than “The Charity of Dorcas,” “The Child 


| Jesus going down with his Parents to Nazareth,” 


{and other paintings of similar tendency, exhibited 


leon is as printy as possible. The graining of the | 


in former years. 


Stanfield always commands praise. There is a pert 
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and humorous suprersane in “Outward Bound,” 
No. 116; and “ Vesuvius and Part of the Bay of 
Naples, fromthe Mole,” 71, with its soldiers, sailors, 
and monks—a scene of universal bustle—is perhaps 
the best picture Mr, Stanfield has painted of late. 
And yet, when we have seen one picture of this 
clever artist, we feel that we have seen all; of 
course we look at every fresh effort of his pencil, 
gaze with admiration at the skill displayed in the 
truthfulness and almost immensity of the landscape, 
say “ beautiful,” and go home without any particu- 
lar apr posers created by the work. Still, no gal- 
lery of modern art would be perfect without a Stan- 
field, especially such an one as he has from time to 
time panier, full of the animation and excitement 
of naval warfare. One of the first searchings in the 
catalogue of the Academy is to find the number and 
position.of O’Neil’s picture. Anticipation is but 
too often superior to pleasure derived from the 
teality,.and in this case we cannot. but feel that 
many will experience easpetarnent at Mr, O’Neil’s 
most recent. work, “ The Volunteer”—not a young 
gentleman, in aay and silver, but a stark-naked 
sailor about.to leap into the sea to carry a rope 
ashore to save the crew and of a sinking 
ship, but, almost tarrying in cool, conversation, 
surrounded by, groups of attitudinised sufferers. 
Would such comparative tranquillity prevail amidst 
a cry.of “Mercy on us! we split! we split!” 
y not. The depiction of such a scene at 

such a moment.is a dangerous, if not impossible, task 
for any. painter, and certainly it has not in any 
manner been approached by Mr. O'Neil. The co- 
louring is not up to the artist’s. mark ; and, though 
there are certain points of individual excellence, we 
look .in, vain for. the extraordi talent and 
a gf the painter of “Eastward Ho!!” A 
work ter power, enlisting human sym- 
Paths, ea to the conscience of some 
of the. sterner sex who may behold it, is that 
of Mr. Solomon, “Drowned! Drowned!” The 
of Tom Hood has pierced many an 
arrow.into the human heart, and has been the 
means of .arresting a course of crime which is the 
main secret.of the “social evil.” The scene is taken 
at the river steps of Westminster Bridge, where, 
long after the midnight hour, the corpse of an un- 
fortunate frail one has been removed from the river, 
and is being “taken up tenderly, lifted with care,” 
by a pitying fellow-creature—a woman. This poor 
creature, a vendor of flowers—pitiful trade !—looks 
upon her with sympathising eyes; a policeman is 


endeayouring to discern the features, around which 
stream her p, dripping auburn ‘hair, by the aid 
of his lantern ; a party of returning revellers, from 


some debauched bal masqué, in the variety of their 
costume, are passing by at the moment, jesting, 
pion and rejoicing in the success of their even- 
ing’s folly, They have paused to know what is 
“going on,” aud oneamong the number hasr ised 
a victim of his heartless sin in the ghastly features of 
the drowned one, This tale of human sorrow and 
cruelty is but too common ; but it is most truthfully 
and forcibly treated by Mr, Solomon. It is full of 
pathos, and is a specimen of admirable colouring, 
coupled with a composition of earnest and dramatic 
pore Incontrast to this subject of sorrowis a homely 
ut most pleasant illustration of “The Cotter's 
Saturday Night,” by Mr. Faed, one of the best pieces 
of colour and design he has ever produced. 
“ The mother, wi’ her needle and her shears, 
Gars auld clacs took amaist as weel’s the new.” 
The little owner, divested of his extreme gar- 
ments, is seated on 2 dresser, amused by an orange, 
while his industrious and frugal parent is making 
the necessary emendations. This picture will pro- 
duce many a smile of pleasure and admiration. Mtr. 
Egg’s solitary work, “Scene from ‘Taming of the 
Shrew ’—Katherine and Petruchio,” No. 275 is 
effective in construction, coarse and gaudy in colour, 


unworthy of the artist’s power, and falls far 


short of the many renderings of this often-treated 
subject. The exhibition of this year is not very 


prolific in historical pictures, and the most ambitious 
A large space is taken 
up, both on the walls and in the catalogue, by the 
Royal Academician, Mr. Hart. Many people would 
wonder why the honour of selection had ever 


ones are perhaps the worst. 


been this but 


taste and attainments, a very clever critic of art, a 
lecturer of no ordinary ability, and Professor of 
Painting in the Royal Academy. The best drawing- 
masters are oftentimes those who paint but poorly 
themselves, but have great facility in imparting the 
study of art. Mr. Hart has occasionally given us 
some sort of proof of his knowledge, but this year 
has sent in works which might have been more 
judiciously replaced by some of the rejected ones, 
which official authority declares to be most artistic 
and praiseworthy. Some of the Academicians, we 
have already said, gave way. May we ask if Mr. 
Hart was one of them? We shall not attempt to go 


into detail ing the five works alluded to, 
simply cntaing our remarks with an opinion 
that the principal one, No. 74, is, though perhaps 
faultless in drawing, conventional, cold, unpleasing, 
and pasty. 
Why is Mr. Ward absent? One small, vigorous, 
historical sketch from his ever-pleasing pencil would 
be worth a dozen of the copper plated ware it is but 
too often our lot to witness. Qne little gem, too, 
from another absentee, would make amends for 
these glazy, glossy, uninstructive pigments. In 
mentioning Mr. Phillip in our first’ notice, we did 
not mark out for observation his diploma work, 
“ Prayer.” Let no one visit the Academy without 

ying it especial attention. We now pass on to 
Mtr, Hook, the R.A. elect. “ Whose Bread is on the 
Waters,” No. 22, will bring him something more 
from his well-earned fame aud his equally deserv- 
ing association with the best. member of the Aca- 
demy. How fresh are his bits of sea-life! We almost 
fancy ourselves aboard the little craft among the 
brawny. sea-nurtured boys, who are earning their 
honest but perilous livelihood. Happy they seem, 
and indeed it is— | 
*O well for the sailor lad, 

That be sings in his boat on the bay ;” 
which last quotation forms another theme for the 
artist’s invention; we should say, rather, truthful | 
transcripts from nature. Mr. Hook is equally at | 
ease on shore, and can leave his little bark to en- 
joy peace and repose in “ The Valley on the Moor.” 
i, too, Nature finds him a devoted admirer. Mr, 
Linnell, senior, indulges again in his bursting 
“ Wheat,” No. 99; the. scarlet cap of the reaper 
has not yet worn out; the foliage is as of yore, and 
the sky as sultry as it ever used to be. Linnell, 
junior, takes us “Atop. of the Hill,” No, 451—a | 
gaily-chequered _heart-expanding view, if we 
could see it without so much sun, which fairly oa 
vents “ the circling eye” from shooting round. e 














kind we have ever seen. Every fresh production of 
this distinguished artist’s pencil proves her trans- 
cendant ability, and her intimate observation of 
animal life. The group of Scotch kyloes is a moving 
mass of brute action, exaggerated as some may 
imagine, but probably peculiar to the mountain 
breed. The foreshortening of the bull is the result. 
of draughtsmanlike dexterity—the very dew stands 
about the nostrils—we can not only see the texture 
of the animal’s coat, but we for the time being fancy 
we could grasp it. There is an amount of atmo- 
sphere about the legs of the quadrupeds rarely seen 
in any similar drawing. It was painted, originally, 
we were told, for the Emperor of the French, by 
Madame Rosa Bonheur, at the Palace of Versailles, 
the original sketch having been taken in Scotland. 
Another painting, “Spanish Bousicairos,” though 
not so pleasing a work of art, is very fine; and the 
engraving of this and the work previously men- 
tioned, by Mr. C. Lewis, will, we are confident, pro- 
duce a large number of subscribers. We have not 
sufficient space to mention the other works in detail ; 
but we can only add that all those who have not 
seen the results of Madame Rosa Bonheur’s pencil 
should not delay longer to enjoy the treat in store 
for them. 


PORTRAIT OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Mr. Hogarth has just published a most delicate 
and finely-engraved portrait of this celebrated poet, 
from the original picture of Miss Curran, painted in 
Rome. in the year 1819, and now in possession 
of Shelley’s son. The countenance fully carries out 
the impression all must form of the imagina- 


| tive, reckless mind of this extraordinary genius, 


whose premature death was to be from the 
hope that mature age would have produced from his 
pen more wholesome results, Many a ic has: 
been spared to change the current of his thoughts, 
and blot out. by improved aspirations the evil ten- 
dency of his earlier works. An eminent surgeon 
still lives, who has used untiring means to destroy a 
production of his student days. The thoughtful, 
fiery eye in this engraving is very striking, and the 
ni treatment does infinite credit to Mr. C. W- 

harpe, whose taste and skill has now been so fre- 
quently tested. He is, without doubt, one of our 
most eminent. engravers. Mr. H has exer- 


ogarth 
| cised great judgment in the selection, and has pub- 


lished the work, at a reasonable price, with his usual 
care and discrimination. 





BaRCLAY’S DESIGNS FOR MARKING SILVER PLATE.— 





mass of warm colour is perhaps consistent with the 
scene, is managed with great skill, and the fi 


Lonvon: 22, Gerrarp Srreer, Sono.—It must. 
be admitted that we are gradually, though very 








in the foreground form a pleasant portion of an | slowly, shaking off the wretched taste which, in 
agreeable whole. This sunny subject leads us to | the period known as the Georgian Era, for nearly 
219. “Phebus rising from the Sea,” by the lustre | acentury and a half was the unmitigated opprobrium 
of his first vivifying rays, through the drifting foam | ofart. But perhaps the very slowness of our progress 
of a rolling waye, calls into worldly existence “ The | is not without its advantages, by giving us time to- 
Queen of Beauty,” by Danby, whose world perhaps consider well before we allow ourselves to be hurried 
may be poetical and unreal, but in which all occa- into some new extreme. Nobody, we imagine, can 
sionally love to stray, to bring some change, some | have looked, however casually, at the spoon or fork 
contrast, to the sterner realities of life. is is a | beside his plate, without having been struck at the 
dreamy production, full of delicate, imaginative | clumsy attempt to represent a crest, or the Quaker- 
ability. Mr. Goodall’s “ Early Morning in the Wil- | like plainness of some miserable cypher. The object 
derness of Shur” is a fine work, the noblest he has | of the present little work is to point out a substitute 
yet painted. An Arab chief is addressing his tribe for this state of things, and for the caricatures of 
on breaking up their encampment at the “ Wells of , heraldry that look as if they had been contracted for 
Moses,” in the midst of Bedouins, Nubians, and | by the gross, and executed..against.time. And 
camels. The blue waters of the Red Sea are seen | perhaps this is not far from the mark; for we 
beyond the mountain peaks, producing a most pic- | remember to have once heard an engraver say that 
turesque effect, and making up a work of masterly during his apprenticeship he had engraved no fewer 
finish and execution. We shall continue our notice than 40 crests in one day. This hurry-scurry 
next week. | accounts, of course, for much coarse sae 
A . but it does not excuse the system. More leisure 

eet, Se | would only have afforded time for the more careful 

We were favoured with a private view of Madame | elaboration of a bad style. The designs now put 
Rosa Bonheur’s pictures of scenes in Scotland, Spain, | forth by Mr, Barclay embrace all the various devices 
and France, at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond- | usually placed on plate—from the full arms with its 
street, on Thursday last, and we can only express | coronet and supporters, the mitre and the helmet, 
our delight at these wonderful illustrations of animal , to the medizval group of letters or the single cypher; 
life. It would seem scarcely national to draw a | and it is no more than justice to say that they are 
comparison between these pictures and those of our | uniformly marked by cultivated taste, and picturesque 
native artists; but we must, in all conscientious feel- | arrangement. We cannot doubt that they will be 
ing, express our opinion that one of these works, at | extensively adopted, and, apart from their intrinsic 
least, exceeds in power, in vigour of colour, and | merits, they have the peculiarity of being especially 
truthfulness of drawing, any similar effort either of | English. fore us, as the French assuredly are, in 





conferred upon artist, 


are probably not aware that he is a man of classical 





they 


Sydney Cooper or Sir E. Landseer—we allude tothe | matters of decorative art, their genius does not ex- 
“Scottish Raid,” one of the finest paintings of the tend to heraldic subjects. Various causes may have 


ed 
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contributed. to produce this result; but there is no 
necessity to go further imtoe the question than to 
recollect that Parisian (and therefore French) artists 
have had no experience for the best part of a century, 
and that 70 years of desuetude are amply suf- | 
ficient to have placed representations of heraldry 
among the artes perdita. We have used our advan- | 
tages in a tasteless manner, but we have really had 
the greatest practice of almost any people. Sir Isaac | 
Heard alone produced in his day more square miles of | 
blazon than any King-at-Arms who ever existed, 
and the daily desire to become genteel, after a 
successful career of mercantile labour, will continue 
to create a demand. The art of argentine orna- 
mentation, therefore,as here pointed out, is especially 
English; it is not Mr. Barclay’s fault if it do not 
become hereafter especially excellent. 

A Fixe Porrrait oF THE QueEEN, the gift of her 
Majesty to the Parliament of Victoria, has recently 
been received in Melbourne, from England. An 
address of thanks to her Majesty from both Houses 
of Legislature has been passed in recognition of the 
gift. 

“Loxpox at a GuaNxce.”—We are happy to find 
that this map is about to be brought out by its 
publisher, Mr. Hodgson, of Paternoster Row, in a 
cheap form. A further survey has confirmed the 
favourable opinion we have already ex 
of it. When a stranger enters the labyrinth 
of London, he is often entirely at a loss to 
find his way about the thoroughfares of the 
metropolis. He makes sundry inquiries of trades- 
people, and nine times out of ten the confusion 





of his information becomes worse confounded. The | 
“left right” of drill is an easy accomplishment, but | 
the left and right of a street direction is a very 
different operation; besides, tradesmen are generally 
totally ignorant of any other than their immediate | 
locality. Maps of all kinds are now-a-days pub- | 
lished for the multitude, maps of the metropolis | 
among the number; but the maps of London and 
its environs are cumbrous and bewildering, and, if | 
not cumbrous, so minutely printed as to require a_ 
first-rate “ Dollond” to assist in the deciphering. 
Possibly a certain amount of local geography may | 
be attained, but, should the memory get deficient, 
the unfolding a map in a public thoroughfare 
is inconvenient and perplexing. These difficulties 
have been here surmounted. The metropolis is 
divided into districts, each engraved on thirty- 
six plates, divided into sections, and a small 
key map of the whole, with the postal dis- 
tricts, is given, which clearly indicates the chief 
thoroughfares. A copious index, embracing seven 


» thousand street references, directs the inquirer to 


the map, as well as the particular part of it where 
he will find the street or square he is in search of. | 
There is also a general index, including public | 
buildings of every kind, hotels, &c.,&c. The map is 
well designed and printed ; it is most clear and in- 
telligible, and will prove a useful and portable | 
guide to the confused stranger, while even residents | 
may find it valuable. 

A SCHOOL OF ArT at Cirencester is, according to 
the “Gloucester Journal,” about to be brought into 
full working order, the committee having held a 
final meeting, at which all the arrangements were 
determined upon. 








SCIENCE. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of this society, on Tuesday—E. W. | 
H. Holdsworth, Esq., in the chair—Mr. W. Goodwin | 
pointed out the characters of a new species of Para- 
dise bird, a female of which was in his own collec- 
tion, and a male in the British Museum, and pro- 
posed to call it Paradisea bartletii, after Mr. Bart- 
lett, from whom he had originally obtained his 
specimen, Dr. Crisp read a paper on the oil glands | 
of birds, and exhibited drawings and preparations | 
illustrative of the structure of these organs, Mr, 
Sclater called the society’s attention to the fine 
series of struthious birds in the society's gardens, 
embracing nine distinct species, and pointed out the 
characters of the new emeu from Western Australia 
(dromeus irroratis), and a third species of casso- | 
wary, which he proposed to name casuarius bicarun- 
culatus. Papers were read by Dr. Gray, on new 


; Socket was in general use in the year 1703. 
| paper having been read, Mr. C, H. Coote was elected 


species of coralline, of the genus destichopora, from 
New Caledonia, described as D. coccinea; and by 
Mr. G. R. Gray, on the birds collected by Mr. 
Wallace, in Batchian and adjacent localities, among 
which were many new and interesting species. Mr. 
Sclater read some notes on the birds from Southern 
Mexico, contained in a collection submitted to his 


| examination by Mr. Sallé; among them was par- 


ticularly noticeable a new species of hawfinch, pro- 
posed to be called coccothraustes maculipennis, Mtr 
Sclater also exhibited some skins of mammals, from 
Angola, obtained by M. Monteiro, and called atten- 
tion to an imperfect skin of a monkey, of the genus 
colobus, for which the specific term angolensis was 
suggested as appropriate. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Wednesday, 9th May—Thomas Bazley, Esq., 
M.P., in the chair—Messrs. F. T, Haswell, J. T. M. 
Pretious, Rev. Wm. Whitear, and G. Wilson, were 
duly elected members. The paper read was “On 
the Chief Fibre-yielding Plants of India; with 
observations on the measures required for the en- 
couragement of the growth of these and other Indian 
products to meet the wants of Britain,” by Dr.J. Forbes 
Watson. Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort, accompanied by the Princess 
alice and other members of the royal family, on 
Tuesday, visited the collection of the works of the 
late Sir William Ross, R.A., now being exhibited at 
this Society. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

At the meeting of this society, held onthe 3d inst.— 
Earl Penpa 0) heer tr the chair—the resolution 
as to the expulsion of Fellows in arrear with their 
annual subscription, was read a second time. Sir 
Philip Egerton and Mr. Edward Hawkins exhibited, 
through the director, examples of gold enamelled 
Georges. The director also exhibited a mace of a 
Garter King-at-Arms of the time of CharlesI A 
communication from Mr. Akerman, the secretary, 
was read, entitled, ““ Notes on the Origin and His- 
tory of the Bayonet.” The result of the writer's re- 
searches may be thus briefly stated:—That the 
“bayonette” was the name of a knife, and which 


| may probably have been so designated either from 
| its having been the peculiar weapon of a cross-bow 


man, or from the individual who first adopted it ; 
that its first-recorded use as a weapon of war 
occurs in the memoirs of Puysegur, and may be re- 
ferred to the year 1647; that it is first mentioned 
in England by Sir J. Turner, 1670-71; that it was 
introduced into the English army in the first half 
of the year 1672; that before the peace of Nemen- 
gen, Puysegur had seen troops on the Continent 
armed with bayonets, furnished with rings which 
would go over the muzzles of the muskets ; that in 


| 1686 the device of the socket bayonet was tested 


before the French King, and failed; that in 1689, 
Mackay, by the adoption of the ringed bayonet, suc- 
cessfully opposed the Highlanders at the battle of 
Killiecrankie ; lastly, that the bayonet ‘with Hoe 

is 


a Fellow. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
At the general monthly meeting of this institu- 


| tion, held on Monday—Mr. William Pole, M.A., 
| F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair— 
| the following were elected members :—Mr. Henry 


Barnett, Mr. Edward Lewton Cox, Mr. John Ed- 


| ward Cox, Mr. William Watkiss Lloyd, Mr. 
| James Marshall, and Mr. John Walter, M.P. The 


presents received since the last meeting were laid on 
the table, and the thanks of the members returned 
for the same. The following professors were re- 


| elected:—Mr. William Thomas Brande, F.R.S, as 
| Honorary Professor of Chemistry; and Mr. John 
| Tyndall, Ph. D., as Professor of Natural Philo- 


sophy. 
ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION. 

The “ Annales de Chimie” publishes the conclusion 
of the remarkable memoir on “ Alcoholic Fermen- 
tation,” by M. Pasteur, a portion of which we have 
already presented to our readers in a condensed form. 
In the second part the author inquires intothe changes 
yeast of beer undergoes during the fermentive pro- 
cess, and reviews the various opinions that have been 
held on this subject, objecting to the purely chemi- 


| cal theory of Liebig. From this he passes to his 





own experiments, and the first important conclu- 
sion he arrives at is that the nitrogen of the yeast is 
not transformed into ammonia during fermentation, 
but that if ammonia is added it disappears. He then 
describes the production of yeast in a medium 
formed of sugar and salt of ammonia and phos- 
phates. It render the explanations more intel- 
ligible, if we here give an analysis of yeast which M. 
Pasteur quotes on the authority of M. Payen, who 
found in 100 62.73 of nitrogenised matter, 
29.37 of cellulose envel 2.10 fatty matters, and 
5.10 mineral matters. this it is evident that 
the yeast plant can only grow where it can obtaina 
due supply of nitrogenous and mineral matter. 
When by the presence of a salt of ammonia and 
phosphates, these conditions were abundantly = 
plied, M. Pasteur found the development of 
yeast plant rapid and the fermentation exceedingly 
active, but when the growth of the plant could only 
take place through the assimilation of albuminous- 
substances that were already appropriated, as in 
grapes beetroots, &c., the same went on, 
ut with diminished velocity. e albumen of the 
white of eggs was not favourable to the growth of 
the yeast, so that “when sugar is dissolved in the 
albumen of fresh eggs, mingled with water and 
filtered, and’a very small quantity of beer yeast is 
added, no development of globules takes and 
there is no trace of fermentation.” Pasteur 
describes the yeast globules as “little vesicles with 
elastic walls, filed with a liquid that is’ associated 
with a soft substance more or less granulose and 
vacuolar, and situated (logée de préférence) imme- 
diately below the wall, but it reaches the centre 
degrees as the globule grows old.” He further te’ 
us that the contents of the globule, of the 
centre, are liquid, and that in adult globules there is: 
an agitation of particles like the ian move- 
ments, Coinciding with M. Mitscherlich, M. Pasteur 
says that new globules are produced by budding, 
and commence as simple prominences on the old ; 
but he differs from that distinguished chemiist 
and from Messrs. Latour and Turpin, who assert 





that the globules often split and diffuse (semi- 
nules) which grow into ordinary yeast. ing three- 
years spent in assiduous observations, he never met 
with anything of the kind. 


In most chemical works it is stated that alcoholic. 
fermentation takes place under two circumstances 
—in which yeast is added to pure solution of 
sugar or to a solution containing albuminoid sub- 
stances. In the first the yeast is said to act, but 
not to reproduce itself, as in the manufacture of 
beer; and Liebig observes that if fermentation was 
a consequence of the development and multiplica- 
tion of the globules, they would not excite fermen- 
tation in pure solution of , which does not 
offer the essential conditions of their vital activity. 
To this M. Pasteur replies that his observations and 
experiments suggest different views, and afford a. 
certainty that in the cases specified the phenomena 
are essentially the same, and that in both the yeast. 
globules multiply ; but that, in the first case, when 
the fermentation is concluded, all the globules, 
young and old, are \g of their soluble nitro- 
genised matter, and that what they of 
nitrogenous aliment has became insoluble and fixed 
in the fresh globules that have been formed. Yeast 
in this state has no action upon pure sugar. In the 
case of fermentation in the presence of albuminoid 
matters, many globules become exhausted, but most 
of the new ones leave the liquid filled withnitrogenous: 
and mineral matter, and able to live upon them in 
a fresh solution of sugar. 

In our former account of M. Pasteur’s investiga- 
tions, we mentioned his discovery that succinic acid 
and glycerine were produets of fermentation, and he 
now tells us that a portion of the sugar which dis- 
appears is fixed to the yeast in the form of cellulose, 
while another portion appears in the fatty matters 
that the yeast contains. 

The formation of succinic acid appears to exer- 
cise an important influence on the flavour of alco- 
holic drinks, although the quantity is small. Good 
Bordeaux contains 7.412 grains of glycerine in @ 
litre and 1.48 grains of succinic acid. M. Pasteur 
remarks, “* The flavour of this acid is peculiar, and 
when it is mixed with water, alcohol, and glycerine 
in the proportions obtained by fermentation, one is 
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surprised to,obserye the extent. to which the mix- 
ture resembles wine.” 

The conclusion of M.,Pasteur’s paper expresses, a 
conviction that.a, just consideration.of the-facts he 


: '_obdduces will show, that alcoholic fermentation isan 
“+ ARCH; CQ 


ive, Wath, the; life:and, the organisation of 
the ; yeast,,globules, and, not, with.-theix: death, or 
‘ppirefaction,.. , 

M. Pasteur, does not. believe. that the top and 
bottom. yeast..ei the Germans are distinct: forma- 


» tons,,but,. he finds. young yeast lighter than old. 


The authors of the.“ Micrgraphic Dictionary ” also 
deny the-difference of, the two kinds; they likewise 
express, their opinion that the yeast cells. grow by 
budding,.and never burst to discharge reproductive 


‘ granules... They regard yeast as the conidial form 


of penicillium gloucum, or blue mould, 
MR, MUSHET ON STEEL. 

This gentleman affirms that the finest steel always 
contains titanium, and is obtained from iron re- 
duced from. ;titaniferous ore. This, if correct, will 
give Brest value to a discovery of ironsand in New 

aland, and may also suggest artificial mixtures of 
iron and titanium in the process of steel manufac 


ature. . Mr. Mushet says, that titanium has a greater 


‘specific gravity, than iron, and not that of 5.3 


usually assigned to it. 
; IMPROVED, NAILS. 

A French mechanician ‘states that nails formed 
with. tayo sloping edges may be driven into thin 
wood without. risk of splitting it, provided they are 
made to.cut the wood across. the grain. He recom- 
mends. manufacturers to make nails of this kind in 
otder to,save carpenters the trouble and loss of time 
involved in using a.gimlet or bradawl. 

HYPNOTISM. 

The riments of Dr. Phillips continue to 
ammse the Paris: world.: The Doctor is affirmed to 
acquire complete power over his patients; and a 
writer in the “Presse Scientifique” states. that he 
caused a gentleman to forget the first letter of the 
— so ‘that when ‘directed to write his name, 

ich containedit ‘twice,-he could only make the 
consonants with which it was accompanied. 

, HYDRIODIC ATHER. 

The Paris correspondent of the “Photographic 
News” describes an important experiment by which 
M. Berthollot® has ‘succeetied in forming this sab- 
stance hy.a synthetic process. Hydriodie acid in 
concentrated solution. is sealed in a tube, and the 
tube is placed in a retort,the neck of which is made 
very natrow ata certain point.. The retort is then 
filled with olefiant ee and hermetically closed at 
the narrow part.. The apparatus is shaken, so 
as to break the tube, and then exposed to the heat 
of boiling water for fifty hours, at the.end of which 
time the hydriodic xther is formed, and the excess. of 
acid removed by solution of potash. 

3 OZONE. 

Dr. Andrews recently delivered a lecture on ozone 
before.a. chemical society... He placed pure oxygen 
in the elongated bulb of a tube, the remaining por- 
tion. of the tube..being, curved. so as to hold a thin 
double column; of sulphuric acid, exhibiting changes 
of heat corresponding with the expansion and con- 


-traction.of theoxygen: Ozone was formed!-by the 


silent. discharge from. points of a powerful electrical 
machine, At first the volume of the oxygen 
changed rapidly, and afterwards more. slowly, until 
the contraction amounted to 1-12th of the original 
volume... When heaied to 300 deg. C., the original 


| volume was: restored. : 


When. metals.and other bodies were brought into 
contact. with ozonised oxygen, the disappearance or 
absorption .of,.the zone caused no diminution of 
volume. .|Dr.)|Andrews suggested, in explanation, 
that. perhaps when ozone comes in contact with 
idoide,, of , potassium, for example, one part of it 
changes into oxygen.and the other part. combines 
with the liquid, aud.that the two are so related that 
the expansion of the one compensates the contraec- 
tion of the other. Opinions now seem:to fluctuate 
between considering ozone an allotropic form of 
oxygen, or explaining the phenomena by regard- 
ing oxygen as a compound body, and’ supposing 
that it contains some substance not yet known. 





Tae Westminster Beut.—Mr. Thomas Walesby 
writes: —“ It appears that Dr. Percy has made his 
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first report on the composition of the great bell— 
Big Ben the Second—at Westminster Palace, to the 
Board of “Works ; while Mr. Cowper has ‘informed 
the House of Commons that the bell is cracked seri- 
ously im Several plates.  Itherefore venture to asgert 
confidently—notwithstanding all that has been said 
about * sawing” and “ soldering’—that ‘it is in vain 
to Tisten to any proposals for * doctoring’ the wounds 
of poor Ben ; for science’ and experiments have 
shown, again and again, that there is no possibility 
of restoring a bell in such a case so as to satisfy the 
musical ear. ‘The best course to pursue will be to 
give proper instructions to our most eminent founder 
to produce a bell from his own metal, for the quality 
of which he should be held responsible. In the 
meantime, as [I suggested in October last—the 
chimes being silent—lct the clock strike the hours 
upon the heaviest quarter bell, which ought to emit 
adeeper note than that of the great bell at the 
Abbey.” 

Tae Nationat Society or Epucatioy.—Last Fri- 
day afternoon there was a full chorus service in West- 
minster Abbey, and:a sermon. by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, in aid of the funds of the Society for Promot- 
ing the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church. There was a full choir 
composed of 160. voices, selected from the students 
and boys of the society’s training institutions for 
schoolmasters, which produced a very brilliant effect. 
In the course of the sermon his lordship stated that 
the society had voted £365,380 in aid of building, 
enlarging, and fitting up school-rooms and teachers’ 
residences, of which £35,000 had been voted to the 
metropolis and. its suburbs; and that it had estab- 
lished and supported three metropolitan training 
colleges, each for 100 students, 


A Discovery or Reuics has been made during 
the excavations that are taking place at the City 
of London Gas Company’s Works, Whitefriars, for 
the purpose of erecting a new gasometer. The 
workmen have discovered, at a depth of from four- 
teen to sixteen feet, some very interesting relics of 
the 18th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, consisting 
of spurs with ornamental rowels, keys, knives, an- 
cient spoon, scissors, some curious pointed shoes 
of. the reigns of Edward II. and Richard IIL, and 
saddle:trappings in excellent preservation, a lady’s 
gold. finger-ring ‘set with ruby, silver coins of 
Richard {1., asixpence of Elizabeth, some Nurem- 
berg or Jetton tokens, a few fragments of ancient 
potiery, a piece of Roman, with letters “N. A. M. 
{. L. C. R.” at the bottom; also a quantity of 
brass. pins, needles, and wire. These remains have 
been found considerably below the foundation of 
old walls in the vicinity, and from a close exami- 
nation of earth thrown up, shows every appearance 
of having been at some distant period washed over 
by the Thames. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK, 

The Royal Geographical Society, 8}.—Mr. Alderman 
IIopkins, on “ A Possible Passage to the North 
Pole; Coionel Schaffner, U.S.,on “ Proposed Tele- 
graphic Communication with America vid the 
Faroes, Iceland, and Greenland.’ 

Royal Institution, 3.—Dr. Spencer Cobbold, on ‘ Her- 
bivorons Mammalia—Cameline Ruminants,”" 

Statistical, $.—¥ rederick Pardy, Esq., on “The Sta- 
tisties of the Poor-rate before and since the Poor- 
Law Amendment Act.” 

sy» Civil Rngineers, 8.—Mr. M. Scott, M.Inst.C.E., “* Dis- 
cussion on “Tndian Railways ;”" and, if time per- 
mits, on “Breakwaters.” Part TL. 

Society of Arts, 8—Mr. BE. Rimmel, on “The Art of 
Perfumery—lits History and Devlopement.” 

British Archeological, 34—-On ‘ Anglo-Saxon An- 
tiquities found in Hampshire.” 

Geological (Burlington House).—G. P. Wall, Esq., an 
* Outline ef the Geology of Venezuela and Trini- 
dad,” communicated by Sir R. L Marchison, 
V.P.G.8 ; M. E Sartet, For.M.G.S., on “ The Co- 
existence of Man with certain Extinct Quadrupeds 
proved by Fossil Bones from various Pleistocene 
Deposits bearing Incisions made by Sharp Instru- 
ments,” in a letter to the president. 

Tuvns. Royal Institution, 3.—Professor Ansted, on “ Physical 

Geography and Geology—The Origin of Volcanoes.” 

» Chemical, 3—Mr. Wanklyn, on * Zinc—Methyl;” 

Dr. Guthrie, on “Some Compounds of the Ole- 
fines.” 

Royal Institution, 8.—Professor W. Thomson, F.R.S., 
on “ Atmospheric Electricity.” 

Sarton, Royal Institution, 3—Mr. F A. Abel, on “Heat and 

Chemical Force.” 
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SCRAPS AND SKELCHES. 





We alluded’ last week to Lonis Blane’s iecture on 
“ Fashion“in the» Kighteenth Century.” «He has 
this week given-one on! Love,” 

Two sales také place-at Christie: and’ Manson's, 
this day and Monday, from thé very ‘choice and im- 
portant collections of ‘Mr, Brisebe,; of: Oldfelling’s 
Hall, Wolverhampton, and that‘of’ Mr. Ball, of the 
Park, Nottingham. 3 

To-day one of the finest works of David Cox, a 
landscape, will be offered for’sale’; also an exquisite 
work by Huggins, “* Poultry and Pigeons.” A land- 
scape, by Moreland, a most beautiful composition, 
and richly coloured in the artist’s best style, painted 
about 1792, will doubtless produce many bidders ; 
as also “ A View in Surrey.” by Nasmyth, from the 
collection of Mr. Froom ; an exquisite miniature of 
the Empress Eugenie, by the late Sir W. Ross, R.A.; 
and “ The Dame School,” a very careful study from 
the celebrated work in the Vernon Gallery. We 
can confidently refer our readers to the sale of Mon- 
day. Selecting for observation “Venus and Cupid,” 
by Faed; “ Rochester Castle,” by Turner, paint ed 
for the Rev. T. Douglas, “aiid one of the earliest 
patrons of the great master ;“ A view of a building 
in the course of “erection,” by the same artist ; 
“ Clifton and Leigh Woods, with Bristol in the Dis- 
tance ;’ Children Feeding Rabbits,” by W. Collins, 
R.A. ; and the celebrated che/ daurre, “ The Quoit 
Players,” by Linnell, senior, We expect that these 
pictures will command large prices. 

A matter bearing on topographical history merits 
a space in our columns. The site of “'Tyburn Tree” 
has long been a subject of discussion among London 
antiquarians. It may be interesting to those who care 
for such questions to learn that on Wednesday, 
in the course, of some excavations connected 
with the repair of a pipe in: the roadway, close 
to the garden of the -house of Mr, Beresford Hope, 
at the extreme south-west angle of the Edgware 
Road, the workmen came upon numerous human 
bones. These are, supposed, by. Mr. Hope to be 
the relics of the unhappy persons buried under 
the gallows, but a writer in a contemporary con- 
troverts this theory, and considers the remains are 
those of some who perished during the plague. 

The destruction of old Westminster Bridge is going 
on rapidly. Foot passengers are making their way 
from Lambeth to Westminster over the old ‘bridge, 
while workmen are absolutely taking the stone 
and mortar from under’ their feet. The new lime 
light burns with wonderful brilliancy, and is totally 
eclipsing gas. 

The Crystal Palace’ Company seems determined 
to create a dividend by every species of device. 
A new suite of rooms have been fitted up for 
private parties of every kind: “Parish officers may 
now feast with palatial dignity in well-appointed 
saloons, and upon the most) approved viands, from 
surplus parochial ‘rates;: matrons; who have not 
sufficient space for the bridal breakfasts of their 
offspring, can easily—though notperhaps so econo- 
mically—have the “marriage feast provided at and 
about the groves of*Crystalia, ‘and ministerial 
epicures may enjoy. their parting prandium, as 
pleasantly at Sydenham ‘as at’ Greenwich. The 
present season -“the merry’ month of May ”— 
scarcely justifies ‘its appellation, Everything 
is backward: the lilac,’ the laburnum tree, 
and the hawthorn, as yet show but distant promise 
of their future bloom, 

The May meetings at Exeter Hall are as well 
attended as ever, and crowds congregate to do justice 
to the various subjects therein discussed for the 
benefit and improvement of the common weal. 

Ministers past and Ministers ;present—we mean 
those of the world pelitical—are, squabbling as to 
their good intentions for public improvement, as 
witness an epistolary wat of words between Lord 
Grey and Lord John Russell. We have, however, 
nothing to do with political wayfare or opinions ; but 
simply, en passant, notice this strife. Ours is a 
wordy warfare ; and should our battlein the cause 
of literature become advantageous, we can only rest 
satisfied with the result. 

The ceremony of admission to degrees in the Uni- 
versity of London took plac: on Wednesday last, at 
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Burlington House, when a large concourse of those | 
interested in the success of the institution assem- 
bled, including the Right Hon. Earl Granville, 
Chancellor of the University; Sir J. C. Shaw 
Lefevre, Vice-Chancellor ; Sir James Clark, Sir E. 
Ryan, Professors Faraday, Grote, Heywood, New- 
man, Weth, Williamson, and Greenwood. Dr. 
Carpenter, the Registrar, read the annual report ; 
the professors representing the various colleges 
and institutions at which the candidates for 
the degrees granted by the University received their 
academical education presented the successful com- 
titors for prizes; after which, the Chancellor de- 
ivered an appropriate address. He congratulated 
the university on its increasing facility in imparting 
knowledge on the success of the last session, and on 
the honour about to be conferred on it by the new 
Reform Bill, urging, at the same time, on the 
assembled students, in the words of an old writer, 
that they should continue to be “ wise and prudent 
spenders of their time, so as best to prevent or resist 
temptation, so as to become profitable members of 
the Christian commonwealth, and by the discharge 
of all their duties to magnify God’s name.” 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 














FROM OUR OWN CARRERE AT ‘ " 

anis, May 9. 
I cannot say (I wish I could) that the theatrical 
sensation of the moment was created by the perfor- 
mance of anything so grand, or so legitimate, or so 
finely executed, as Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” at the 
Theatre Lyrique, sung by Madame Viardot. Alas ! 
it is not so; perhaps “Orphée ” has exhausted the 
entire sum of admiration that the Parisian public 
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a new réle of Déjazet’s—Deéjazet, the “undying one” 
—Dejazet, that no power can separate from her 
ceaseless youth! This thoroughly extraordinary 
woman has found a new part, so completely suited 
to her in every respect, that it will probably make 
the fortune of the theatre which is under her man- 
agement, and to which she has given her name. 
The piece is called “Monsieur Garat,” and is a 
vaudeville in two acts, in which Déjazet performs 
the character of the hero, who is no other than 
Garat, the famous chanteur de romances of the 
Directory and Empire. Hence, in any of her most 
famous creations—neither as Richelieu, nor as Gentil 
Bernard, nor in any of the exquisites of the 
eighteenth century—never has Déjazet had a réle so 
well adapted to her as this. Garat, like herself, 
endured as a young man, and was a quite 
irresistible seducer, till a more advanced age than 
most other mortals usually die at, and there was in 
him, from first to last, something affected, unnatural, 
“made-up,” that easily suits the present stage of 
Déjazet’s career and talents: Garat was a very 
curious personage—one of the most’ curious of that 
strange epoch which gave birth to Madame Ré- 
camier and Bonaparte, to Talma and Murat, and 
Pauline Borghese. Garat was once represented in 
a newspaper of 1793, as addressing himself to 
fashion in these words :—“Oh! my guardian god- 
dess! all men complain'of their fate. Only promise 
me that nothing shall be altered in mine! All the 
graces surround, all pleasures woo me! I am dis- 
puted for, Iam idolised—words I resist. A romance 
sung by me isa great event; a chromatic scale is 
the one piece of news of the day——a cold would bea 
calamity. On my sacred’ word, goddess! this is 
felicity too perfect for a mortal!” 





can devote to serious subjects, or to the exhibitions 
of “high art.” I'am disposed to think this is pre- 
cisely the case, and that even the desire to seem ap- 
preciative of the works of genius could not carry 
these frivolous, volatile people any further, in spite 
of their all but unlimited capacity of affectation. 
Certain it is that never has the one dramatic crea- 
tion of ‘the German musical colossus been more 
correctly “read” than by Madame Viardot; but 
that being premised, I must say she is, in Beetho- 
‘ven’s work, very inferior to what she showed herself | 
in Gluck’s opera. “Fidelio” requires passion ; 
genuine, intense, human passion. 
Pauline Viardot has not to give. She has—to a far | 
higher degree than any woman I ever saw—the | 
strong artistic feeling, the conventional passion, the | 
studied impulse, the fire that is kept within a certain 
limit, one hair’s breadth beyond which it never is | 
allowed to stray. She has, perhaps, a finer, truer | 
conceptive faculty of really classical art than any | 
artist, male or female, now im existence, and this | 
makes her “ Orphée” one of the most. perfect per- 
formances ever seen on any stage, or in any time—a | 
sort.of thing, probably, to put by the side of the | 
Coriolanus of John Kemble. But this will not 
help her when she has to render such a truly living 
character as “Fidelio.” As I said, she is, musi- 
cally, evidently right in her reading of the part ; 
but here, as in the general impersonation of 
it, that fails her which nothing can replace, 
and which no study, and no mere “intelligence,” 
however great, can give. The tone of voice, ex- 
pressive of certain feelings and situations that are 
beyond art, is never. there; that which comes from, 
no mortal can say where; that which is “given,” 
and can never be “achieved’—that is wanting. I 
should not hesitate in saying that Madame Viardot, 
in “Orphée,” rises far above Rachel, even as a classical 
tragic actress. She has more grace and /oftier con- 
ceptions; but in “Fidelio” she would require to be 
what her own sister was; and, from all I can 
gather from those who were happy enough to have 
heard the Malibran, there is m Pauline Garcia 
nothing of that fiery, indomitable nature. 

However, as I said in the beginning, I am sorry 
for the Parisians not to have to chronicle the atten- 
tion paid to a chef-@eurre like “Fidelio.” If it 


were sung by Madame Viardot with all the impas- 
sioned earnestness of Ristori in “ Medea,” it would 
not the more, for that, attract them, or win them 
from their lighter pursnits: they have done what 
they could in listening to Gluck, and they can do no | 
more—at all events till next winter. 

What really 7s the dramiatie “event” just now is 


ring, this once, those theatres to which no well-born, 
That is what | well-bred, well-condueted French lady ever dreams 


| wards the rival pugilists since it happened. Nine- 
| tenths of the French of the higher classes (the lower 





The inflated vanity and the worship of the public, 
by which that vanity was provoked and fed, may 
be clearly recognised in the above speech put into 
Garat’s mouth ; and this gives some idea of the sort 
of individual whom it is Déjazet’s present occupa- 
tion to “assimilate,” as the French say, to herself. 
She is so wonderful as Monsieur Garat that, if 
| our countrymen (and women, for there would be 
nothing to be said of the former) flock to see her, 
| they may really this time stand excused for prefer- 


of going. “ Monsieur Garat” is—I repeat it—quite 
an exception; there is nothing wrong in the piece; 
and it ismerely amusing in the extreme; and shows 
off Déjazet miraculously. 

You probably do not require to be told what a 
strong and what a contradictory impression has been 
produced here by the recent prize-fight; and, above 
all, by the conduct of the whole British public to- 


and middle classes never know of anything going on 
in foreign countries) are genuinely “ frighted from 
their propriety,” and begin to look upon us as a na- 
tion of barbarians, without distinctly seeing, if that 
were the case, what formidable enemies it would 
make of us. The ravings of the Catholic press you 
may easily imagine; the holding up of hands, 
casting up of eyes; the earnest beseeching to Provi- 
dence that 7a grande nation may never be brought 
to anything approaching such a fearful state of 
things (which I am perfectly certain she never will!) 
All this you can very easily realise; but what may 
be more difficult to describe, is the utter confusion 
and consternation into which French society has 
been thrown by a most vigorous, most admirable, 
but most purely British article in the “Journal des 
Débats,.” by John Lemoinne. 

The “ Débats ” had some few small sins to atone 


and tone, that the true French public, with all its 
Ee prejudices, is in a ‘condition ‘of absolutely 
udicrous astonishment and dismay. Lemoinne 
article, too, strikes so dead agaist the contemptu- 
ously hostile air that the French public assumes just 
now towards ug, that the national vanity is hurt in 
its tenderest poirit ; and from the unfl fancies of 
the “elegant faubourgs” downto withered, 
mummified young ¢lerks in the ‘banking-houses of 
the Chassée d@Antin, every contem French- 
man conceivés himself pe: ly After 
this, you probably do not require to be told how very 
right the tone of the article in question is. What John 
inne sees in the prize-fight’ is a little like 
what the “Saturday Review ” has seen—namely, the 
“ philosophical side” of it. He sees in it ‘a ques- 
tion of nationality of'race.: He tries to foreshadow 
to his countrymén what a straggle will be with a 
people such as the’ British’ le “are. He sees 
clearly that this struggle is one ‘of soldiers 
against soldiers only, not otie of drilled professional 
fighters, but one where the drilled professional 
fighter will be opposed, and it may’ be overcome, b 
men who, the’ less they miay have lost of the indi- 
vidual man inthe nameless mist “of the disciplined 
mass, the mote they will be diffienlt to subdue. 
Nine-tenths of his readers afe’ literally ‘incapable of 
comnpechenting the highly intelligent way in which 
M. Lemoinne treats his stibject, bit am those 
who doso, Icanscaréely wonderatthe extremel¥ sharp 
wound inflicted on their natiotial’ vani T ‘should 
need only to refer you to half a hu pers 
of various opinions and’ kinds, to ae to you the 
“scandal” oceasioned by M. Lembmine’s most manly 
article ; but I cannot réftise myself ‘the pleasure, as 
an Englishman, of paying tribute to it, or refrain 
from letting your readers. know ‘that, im the leadi 
organ of the Paris! press; there liave been: a 
sentiments that might aptly find a place in the 
columns of the “Times” itself. 
Some little sensation has beem created by the Em- 
peror's visit a few days since to theInstitute, and by the 
fact that, excepting a very: small.number of func- 
tionaries, none of the illustrious -members.of the 
“five academies” would appear. It was altogether 
a very great failure, 

MISCELLANEA, 





ae ptm one ¢ our raed ing — 
chiefs, we regret to hear, is lying seriously i ot- 
withstanding bis illness, however, it is satisfactory 
to be assured that he has nearly completed the nar- 
rative of his life—a matter of consi anxi 
to himself, and no less gratification to the public. 

Tue Istrxcrox Prorrrerary Schoo has within 
the last few months seut out two who have 
been elected to open scholarships at Oxford: 
namely, Mr. Balmer, to the Lusby scholarship, at 
Magdalen Hall; and’Mr. Valentine, on Friday last, 
to an open scholarship at Lincoln : 

An anctenr GREEK Manvuscrref of a portion of the 
New ‘Testanient is now in Mr’ Mayer's muséum, at 
Liverpool. Mr. Mayer has entristed the unrolli 
of the papyri to Dr. Simonides; who has’ fow 
parts of three leaves of -a papyrus scroll containing 
the 19th chapter of the 1’ according ‘to St. 
Matthew, written in Greek ‘uncial’ characters, the 
reading of which will show that that part’ of the 
24th verse relating to the’ passing of the camel 
through the eye of a needle’ has ‘been ‘a wrong 
reading of the Greek text.’ The date of the manu- 
script has every appearance, ‘as' the’ form of letter 
and other rules which are used ‘as ‘guides to paleo- 
graphists indicate, of belonging to ‘the first ¢entury 
after Christ, which is older than any other Christian 
document known to exist. Mr:“Mayer is about to 











for, and was not sorry to do something agree- 
able to the subscribers of other days, who were 
receding from them under the belief that Messrs. 
Bertin had “passed over to the Empire,” as it is 
terméd. Now these habitual abonnés are the 
Orleanists, the Liberals of all denominations, the Free 


Traders, and particularly the people accused of | 


Anglomania. Accordingly, M. Lemoinne had a carte 
blunche given him to write whatever he chose that 
should be most pleasing to this somewhat hetero- 
geneous party ; and M. Lemoinne did write one of 
the cleverest articles ever penned, but an article, as 
I have said, so alarmingly British in both feeling 








publish the original writing in fue simile; with an 
English translation. The papytus was brought 
| from Thebes by the Rev. Henry Hobart, alotig with 
| many others. The first part was sold to the British 
| Museum, but the remainder wére'parchased by Mr 
| Mayer. 

‘Tnx Sovru Kensrscrox 'Mtsrum was visited 
during the week ending 5th inst. by 13,072 persons ; 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Satirday, free days, 
the numbers werd 5.299 ; and of Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings;-5;642. On the three students’ 
days (admission to the public 64), 1,849; and on 
one students” evau'iig, Wednbsday, 282. 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 
OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


REGISTRY for CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, and TITLES for HOLY 4 


ORDERS, No. 7, WHITEHALL, Loypoy, 8. W. 
Open daily (Saturdays excepted), from Eleven to Three. 
Svsscrwrtion—Five Suiiimcs ror a YEAR. 
Rev. 8S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





W..SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING 

WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILE, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and ary uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material ¢nd workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
paver prem spree lonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trv manteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. vere oe 


Manufactory, Silvertown (a ite H.M. Dockyards), 
Wootwich ry, (opposii y ), 








New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps; 


HE TREATISE, GABRIEL on the 
“LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their NEW SYS- 
‘TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. 
Gabriel's Establishments— 


110, REGENT STREET, West (next Mechi's) ; 
83 anp 34, LUDGATE HILL, Curry. 


Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 


Established 1804—See Diploma. 

And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 

Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


Messrs, GABRIEL call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA-RUBBER as a base for 
GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS. 


The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will last a life tune. Neither stumps 
nor teethareextracted ; sharp edges are avoided, an amount 
of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 
obtained; together with much greater ease and comfort, 
arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the 
flexibility of the agent employed pressure: is ‘entirely ob- 
viated. It is perm&nent, wholesome, arid more congenial to 
the month than bene or gold; and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 


being guaranteed, even in eases where other methods have! 
failed. 


The best materials, with first-class workmanship. only em- 
ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinary 
cost. 


American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 





BEWARE 
OF SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS 
SOLD IN IMITATION OF 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.—Certain dishonest and umprincipled Chemists 
piratically apply this name to worthless compounds—a name 
invented and applied by Dr. J. C. Browne, M.R.C.S. (ex 
Army Medical Staff), to his great discovery, which is so 
extraordinarily curative in Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Diarrhoea, 
and Diptheria. To Families, Invalids, and Travellers it is 
indispensable, and medical authority pronounces it invalu- 
able. As a proof of its efficacy, a few extracts from numer- 
ous Testimonials by Physicians and surgeons are given :— 

From W. Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at 
St. George's School of Medicine :—* I have no hesitation in 
‘stating, after a fair trial of Chlorodyne, that I have never 
met with any medicine so efficacious as an antispasmodic 
and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
diarrheea, and other diseases, and ain most perfectly satistied 
with the results."’ 

From Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galway, Scotland :—“I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. Lee Hogg says :—‘* The more’ use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says:— It is a most 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: —“ Two doses 
completely cared me of diarrhea.” 

m C. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham:—‘“ As an 
astringent in severe diarrhea, and an antispasmodic in colic 
with cramps inthe abdomen, the relief isinstantaneous. As 
a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it 
extremely valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car- 
riage-free on receipt of stamps or Post-office order, and with 
Professional Testimonials enclosed. None genuine without 
engraved 


the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne” 
on the Government Stamp. 


W. ©. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


Priee One Shilling, 


BABY MAY, 


AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS 


“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of the 
most popular of English poets. ‘Baby May’ is one of his 
very happiest efforts. “What agnin can be more exquisite 
than the tenderness and pathos embodied -in the poem en- 
titled ‘Baby’s Shoes? How many a mother’s heart has 
been stirred by these lines, which appeal to some of the 
holiest feelings of our nature! ‘Baby May, and other 
Poems on Infants,’ is really in its way a little casket of 
jewels, full of love and sweet sympathy for children—the 
genuine ontpourings of a manly and affectionate heart.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


“The love of children few writers of our day have ex- 
pressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.”— 
Examiner, 


“We confess, of all-thi small, we love babies; and we 
derive more poetical inspiration from Naby-watchings and 
baby-vursings than from any other class of sub-adorations; 
and we further confess, that we never met with more trath- 
ful descriptions of them than we find in this volume. Memory 
itself is not so faithful, though it is capable of appreciating 
the fidelity of the artist.”—Zelectic Review. 


“ Of all -writers, the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt, infant nature is Mr. Bennett. We see at 
once that it is not only a charming and richly-gifted poet 
who is describing childish beauty, but a young father writ- 
ing from his heart. ‘Baby May’ is amongst the most popu- 
lar of Mr. Bennett's lyrics, and amongst the most original, 
as that which is perfectly true to nature can hardly fail to 
be. ‘The Epitaphs for Infants’ are of great sweetness and 
tenderness. ‘ The Seasons’ would make four charming pic- 
tures.” —AMiss Mitford's ‘* Recollections of a Literary Life.” 


“Here we find the sweet song of ‘Baby's Shoes,’ 
which has been so frequently quoted with enthusiastic 
recognition.” —Leader. 


“Would you have a poem on domestic subjects, on the 
love between parent and child? Hew charmiagly is that 
brought out in the little poem entitled ‘ Baby’s Shoes!’ ”— 
Atlas, 


“*Baby'’s Shoes’ is worthy to rank with ‘Baby May,’ 
which, from its pl and finished charm as a pic- 
ture of infancy, is one of the most exquisite among the whole 
of Mr. Bennett's productions.” —Daily Telegraph. 





“Some of his poems on children are among the most burn- 
ing in the language, and are familiar in a thousand cases.” — 
Weekly Dispatch. 


“The poems about children (especially the charming one 
entitled ‘Baby's Shoes’) are as good as anything of the 
kind that has ever been written.”—J!ustrated Times. 


“In Mr. Bennett's descriptions we seem to hear the very 
jerk of the cradle breaking the sweet monotony of the 
mother’s song. Perhaps some of our readers may be even 
yet macquainted with our old favourite, ‘Baby May,’ in 
which case we could scarcely do them a pleasanter piece of 
service than by extracting it. It isa poem with which every 
woman, and every man with a heart within him, is charmed 
at the first reading, quite apart from its perfectness as a 
work of art, though it bears criticism of the strictest kind. 
Who but a real poet could have made such a subject as the 
following (‘Baby’s Shoes’) awaken thoughts at least deep 
enough for tears? Have Waller or Shenstone ever written 
anything in the same manner, more admirable than these 
two ‘Epitaphs for Infants?’”—Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, 


“Those readers who do not as yet know ‘Baby May 
should make her acquaintance forthwith; those who have 
that pleasure already will find her in good company.”— 
Guardian, 





Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SONGS BY A SONG WRITER. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


QUEEN ELEANORS VENGEANCE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 





London: CHArMaN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





= WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 








Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London 


TRADE AX MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Lancet sTATEs, 
“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa— 
vour for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE; all 
the uses of the finest arrowreot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Mannfacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and «lon. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 

the only Starch used in her Majesty’s Laundry, and as 

some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 

sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 

all our customers to be careful, when , to see that 

the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


TO BOOK BUYERS. 
Just published, 


A CATALOGUE of 380 Pages, containing 

5,857 Articles, the rarest of which date frem 1479 te 
1603, the end of the reign of QUEEN ELIZABETH, which 
period, both as regards this and other countries, is ve 
particularly illustrated; later, the reigns of JAMES I. 
Both CHARLES’S, including the USURPATION, have 
many curious articles, and a most singularly rare, and, in 
many instances, UNIQUE Collection of BROADSIDES, 
relating to the Great Duke of Marlborough and other Cele- 
brities of the time of Queen Anne ; added are a few AUTO- 
GRAPHS, and a Collection of PORTRAITS. 

Book buyers desirous of ing this Catalogue will be 
pleased either to send for it, or forward their addresses, with 
four penny stamps, to Mr. Jeans, Bookseller, White Licn 
Street, Norwich. 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Diseoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the.adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, Londen, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- 
ing. 














OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


—Domestic Remedies—There are two periods, espe- 
cially in woman's life, which require for safe passage judg- 
ment and attention. Irregularity is apt at those critical 
times to take place, and to lay the foundation of future 
disease. Holloway’s Ointment, well rubbed over the 
defective organs, will soon restore them to the full perform- 
ance of their natural functions, and completely relieve the 
system of ‘these first seeds of disease. 
action and effective in result, should ‘be likewise taken, as 
they contribute materially to the Ointment’s efficiency. The 
proper use of these domestic remedies prevent nervousness, 
hysteria, erysipelas, dropsy, and a host of similar, and often 
serious, disorders. By expelling all impurities, they main- 
tain a clear silky complexion. 





FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, & MOUSTACHIOS 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is 


universally in high repute for its unprecedented 
success during the last sixty years in the growth and im- 
provement of the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling 
off or turning gray—strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from 
Scurf and Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For 
Children it is especially recommended, as forming the basis 
of a beautiful head of hair. Its invaluable properties have 
obtained the Patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy 
thronghout Europe; while its introdaction into the Nursery 
of Royalty and the high esteem in which it is universally 
held, with numerous testi ial tantly received of its 
efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
Price 38 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 


Cavtroy.—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c., 


in white letters, and their signature, ‘‘ A. RowLanp & Sows,” 
| in Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
| Chemists and Perfumers, 
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SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 


TEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 
PRICE. — Immediate_and unreserved Sale of the 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogitre, 
which has been kept in the bonded warehouses waiting 
the Government arrangement consequent on the ratifi- 
cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and has 
now been cleared under the New Tariff, duty free. 
This reduction, together with the enormous discount, 
amounting tono less than 54% per cent. from cost price, at 
which the whole stock was purchased by Messrs. AMOTT 
BROTHERS & CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the mmusual advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for 6s. 6d. The entire stock of the 
above bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, droguets, gloves, hosiery, lace, ribbons, 
jewellery, ornaments, &c., together with an immense stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long-cloths, prints, 
flannels, petticoats, a portion of which have been eut from 
the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 
following days, without reserve, at 61 and 62, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. Large consumers, hotel proprietors, and others 
will save 13s, 6d. in the pound by purchasing from the fol- 
lowing lots. Thus every customer for 6s. 6d. realising the 
net cost worth ef One Sovereign: Black Silks Catalogue, 
Duty Free and Discount off.—200 pieces black gros de 
Naples, 2s. 44d. per yard, well worth 3s. 6d. 110 pieces 
double twisted, glossy and warranted pure, 2s. 63d. per yard, 
worth 4s, 4d. 57 pieces treble ducape, endless in wear, 
2s. 94d., worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards 
for 1 guinea, worth double. Several hundred robes in rich 
glacé ducape, very stout and handsome, 1/. 5s. 6¢., warrarted 
value 50s, 347 magnificent black Lyons glacé robes, fast 
dyes, cost bankrupts 32: 3s., will be cleared out at 14 guineas. 
A large parcel of pure Italian floss-silk robes, stout, rich, 
and exceedingly handsome, are all marked 27. the long robe 
of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 guineas. 47 pieces of 
the richest French glacé silks, of unequalled brightness and 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to split, 3s. 6d. per 
yard, worth 7s. 6d, 190 dress pieces of rich black moire an- 
tique, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 57 10s., have 
been marked the low price of 24 18s. 6d. for nine yards, 
double width. 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 34 guineas the 
full robe, are worthy of special notice. A large lot of black 
silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadére 
satin stripes, handsome and good, are all marked W. 5s. 6d. ; 
these are decided bargains. 590 rich broad flounced silk 
robes, variously rich in detail, cost bankrupts 41, will be 
cleared at 2} guineas, 310 richest broché bar, and figured 
two flounced robes, down in the catalogue at 9s., for 
3 guineas. Several hundred superb and costly black silk 
robes, various, suited to ladies of rank, will be sold for 
4 guineas each, worth from 8 to 12 guineas. Coloured and 
other Silks, Duty free and Discount off.—200 dresses, small 
fancy checked silks, 19s. 11d. the rbbd, original cost 2/. 30 
pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 1. 4s. 6d., worth 50s. 
1,500 plain glacé, broché, plaid, chené, French reps, and 
other silks various, have been marked at 2/. the full robe; 
these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 
ness under 5/. A grand selection in Paris fancy silks, such 
as Poult de Soies, gros de Naples, glace, chené, flounced 
silks, moire antique, and other robes, the newest styles and 
colours, rich qualities, in excellent taste and condition, cost 
6/., may be picked from at 2/. 18s. 6d. 400 evening and 
dinner silks, various, estimated at 3/. 10s., reduced to 1h 15s. 6d. 
for 12 ells. A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright 
colours, marked 1/. 18s. 6d, are worth double. Superb 
Lyons brocaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful arrangements, down in the catalogue at 7/., 
may be had at 3} guineas. Real Irish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, original price 4/, reduced to 2/. 5s 
110 rich moire antiques of best quality, the water magnifi- 
cently defined, colours perfection, at 34 guineas the full robe; 
these superb productions are only occasionally to be obtained 
even at the highest prices. A considerable pareel of check 
glacé silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 
1s. 64d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 
diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the 
robe. 300 pieces, ls. 1l4d. per yard, wide width, worth 2/. 
the robe. 94 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 
giacé Levantine silks, all at 2s. 64d. per yard, estimated value 
5s. 2d. 140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 1/. 3s. 6d. the 
robe, worth 2/7. 5s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 14 guineas 
the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. 210 diagonal gros 
d’Afriques, 2 guineas, worth at least 90s. 810 new Paris 
shapes, in glace silks, mantles, duty free, worth 3/. each, are 
all marked 1/. ls. 570 Prench mantles of exqnisite taste and 
very rich in quality, have been marked 14 guineas each, 
many amongst them containing 12 yards of wide width glacé, 
and are really worth 42 to 6. Thesuperb and costly Stock 
in Trade of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. 
Patterns post free —Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 





Just Published, the 140th Thousand, Price 1s., 
from the Author, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSE and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice, By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICC ADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8, 

“The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, whic » pe ints out the source of decline in youth 
or more frequently premature old age.”"—Daily Telegraph’ 
March 27, 1856. 

“We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no me mber 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman, ""—Sun, Evening Paper. 


post free, 








CORRELATIONS 


MENTAL PATHOLOGY, 


By THOMAS LAYCOCK, 


the University 


DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW METHOD. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF EXPERIENCE. 

EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ONTOLOGY. 

CORRELATIONS OF CAUSES, OR FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
ETIOLOGY. 


This day, in Two Vols., crown 8vo., price 21s., with numerous Dlustrations, 


MIND AND BRAIN 


OR, THE 


OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
ORGANISATION, 


WITH THEIR APPLICATIONS TO PHILOSOPHY, ZOOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and the PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


M.D., F.R.S.E., &c., &c., 


Professor of the Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical Pyschology, in 


of Edinburgh. 


LEADING CONTENTS. 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
PRINCIPLES OF A SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY. 
PRINCIPLES OF A MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL ORGANOLOGY. 

&e. &¢. 





Extract from Author's Preface. 


“The Work has a twofold object—First, 
Medical Psychology to a comprehensive inquiry into the relations of Consciousness to Orga- 
nisation ; Secondly, To afford to the general Student of Mental Science a solid foundation for a 
course of self-culture, in an exposition of the relations of Organisation and Consciousness,”— 


As a Class-Book, to introduce the Student of 





SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London. 





SNNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 

Money Orders to Joun BeNyeTt, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC 


(sence OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Price 2s. 6d. each; framed from 5s. 6d. 


Each Portrait with Brief Biographical Notice and Fac-simile 


Autograph. 

NOW READY, 
Archbishop of Canterbury | Rev. Canon Stowell 
Bishop of London | Rev. Canon Girdlestone 
Bishop of Darham Rey. Derwent Coleridge 
Bishop of Winchester | Rev. Thomas Jackson 
Bishop of Exeter Rev. Daniel Moore 
Bishop of Oxford Rev. J. E. Kempe 
Bishop of Carlisle | Rev. Dr. J. A. Heasey 
Bishop of Ripon | Rev. Dr. Cureton 
Bishop Trower | Rey. Dr. Goulburn 
Dean of Westminster | Rev. Thomas Dale 
Dean of Winchester | Rev. J. My Bellew 
Dean of Canterbury | Rev. 22. B. Hutchison 
Dean of Chichester Rev. J. Atlay, D.D. 


Rey. Daniel Wilson 

Rey. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
Rev, J. C. Miller, D.D. 
Rey. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D 
Rev. W. Gresley 

Rey. H. L. Mansel 


Dean of Ely 

Dean of Carlisle 

Archdeacon Hale 

Archdeacon Denison 

Archdeacon Bickersteth 

Archdeacon Evans 

Archdeacon Musgrave. Rev. J. W. Reeve 

Rey. T. Robinson, D.D. Rev. J. H. Gurney 

Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. | Rev. W. W. Champneys. 
Immediately, 

Rey. Professor Selwyn, Rev. Robert Whiston, and Bishop 


of Norwich. 
THs ® ENCH AND THE BAR. 
es 4s. ec ach ; wt a from 7s, 
Yow ready, 





| The Solicitor-General 
| The Recorder of London 
R. Malins, Esq., M.-P. 


Lord-Justice Knight Bruce 

Vice-Chancellor Wood 

Lord Wensleydale 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. | M. D. Hill, Esq. 

Sir Hugh Cairns, M.P. | Samuel Warren, Esq. 
Immediately—The Attorney-General. 





Mason and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


JULLIEN FUND. 


Cosuttrr Roou—50, NEW BOND STREET. 
HE Commirree of the JULLIEN FUND, 


fearing that the Subscriptions have been materially 
checked by “the unfortunate death of Mons. Jullien, desire to 
explain that a Widow and others, members of his family, 
can be protected from want only by the kind aid of those 
who appreciate the great services rendered by the late 
lamented Maestro to the cause of the musical of 
the English people. 

The Committee confidently appeal to that benevolence for 
which their countrymen are so distinguished, for such 
prompt and liberal additions tothe Subscription List as shall 
enable them to do some justice to the memory of M. Jullien, 
tonite the same time afford adequate relief to his bereaved 

amily. 


COMMITTEE fer the DISTRIBUTION of the JULLIEN 
FUND. 
Mr. John Mitchell. Mr. W. Duncan Davison. 
Mr. W. R. Sams. Mr. Jules Benedict. 
Mr. Thomas Chappell. Mr. A, Blamenthal. 
Honorary Treasurers 
Mr. John Mitchell, 33, Old Bond _——. 
Mr. T. Chappell, 50, New Bond Stree’ 
Mr. W. R. Sams, 1, St. James's Seaenk: 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand. 
Heywood, Kennards & Co., Lombard Street. 
London aud County Bank, "Hanover Square, 


Who, as well as the Honorary Treasurers, have kindly 
consented to receive Subscriptions. 
April 25th, 1860. 


DENMAN, 
j[Rmmenyces of the SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public, and a constantly imereasing con- 
nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps, 
Wire 1s Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 
Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques ‘‘ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 


application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 








65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. | 
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HE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Prom and sfter this date, the LITERARY GAZETTE 
Published a 


will be 
4, Catherine Biseet, Strand, W.C., 


_— it is requested all Advertisements and Communica- 
tions will hereafter be 





HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
pte om ot at Aylesbury, has the largest 
Greulation uckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000 ; 


pane News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000 ; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19, 000; Bucks Chronicle, 6, 460. 





PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXIV., is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

I, Labourers’ Cottages. 
IL. British and Continental Nobility. 

IIL Madame Recamier. 

IV. The Bar of Philadelphia. 
V. Netes on Nursing. 

VI. Fox Huntire. 





VIL. Recollections of C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
VIIL The Budget oe the Reform Bil. 


Jous Munnar, Albemarle Strect. 





Just published, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 
[)PSCRIPTIVE and OTHER POEMS. 
. By CHARLES BAYLY, Esx. 
London: James Nisset and Co., Berners Street, W. 





This day is published, in post 8vo., cloth lettered, 
price 6s. 


HREE- YEARS IN TURKEY: The 
Journal of a Medical Mission to the Jews. By JOHN 


MASON, L.R.C.S.E., late Medical Missionary in the Turkish 
Empire. 


London: Jonyx Sxow, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., 53., 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
PANSSIES. By FANSHAWE BROOK. 


CoyTENTs— 

Romney's Wife—The Child of the Forest: a Dramatic 
Sketch—The Eve of the Storming of the Redan—Lines 
Written by the Side of a Brook at Grasmere—The Wreck of 
the Royal Charter, &c. &c. &c. 


London: Bett and Daupy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
[FE of the Right Rev. MONSIGNOR 
WEEDALL, D.D., Domestic Prelate of his Holiness 
Pope Pius IX., Vicar-General of the Diocese, ant Provost 
of the Cathedral Chapter of Birmingham, and President of 
St. Mary's College, Oscott; including the Early History of 
Uscott College. 
By F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D., V.G., 
Provost of Northampton. 
London: Loneman, Greeny, Loyemax, and Roserts. 





Just published, price 2s., 


NEOLOGIE ; or, THE FRENCH of our 
TIMES, being a Collection of more than Eleven 
Hundred Words, either entirely new or re-modernised; 
with fall and quotations from the best modern 
French Authors. 


Now ready, price 1s. 64., 
LE CENSURE (First and Seeond Series), 
or, ENGLISH ERRORS in SPEAKING FRENCH. 
Rotanpi, Berners Street: Law, Great Russell Street ; 
Hamittox, Apams, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
This day, fcap. Svo., cloth, 4s. 6d., by post, 4s. 8d., 


i be ICE-BOUND SHIP, the SLEEPING 
BEAUTY, aud OTHER POEMS. By M. WINTER, 
Author of a Translation of “The Hermann and Dorothea” 
of Goéthe. 


London: Boswortn and Harrisoy, 





215, Regent Street. 





This day, in 2 Vols., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
LPHA AND OMEGA. A Series of Scrip- 


ture Studies, forming a History of the Past Events and 
Characters in Scripture. By GEC “tg GILFILLAN, 
Author of “ The Bards of the Bible,” 


Arrucer HALL, Vintve and Co., a ic Row. 





Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 

TEW VOLUME of POEMS.—SONGS of 

AN LIFE. By W. FULFORD, M.A, Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 

London: ALEXANDER Herny, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


| 
; 
} 


| 


| named by Captain Speke Victoria Nyanza, or Lake Vic- 





i 


| taining an Essay on Spanish Poctry, Ancient and Modern; 


Just published, feap. 8vo., pp. 224, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


HE DIARY OF A POOR YOUNG 
GENTLEWOMAN. Translated from the German. 


By M. ANNA CHILDS. 


London: TrUsyer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY 
TRAVELS. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


On the 16th of May will be published (624 pp.), elegantly 
printed in Svo., and illustrated with Portrait of the Author, 
2 Maps and 12 Plates of the Scenery and Costume of 
Eastern Africa, price £1 Is., 


PRAY. ELS, RESEARCHES, AND MIS- 
SIONARY LABOURS, during an Eighteen Years 
tesidence in the Interior and on the Coast of Eastern 
Africa; together with Journeys to Usambara, Ukambani, 
and Khartum, and a Coasting Voyage from Mombaz to 
Cape Delgado, by the Rev. Dr. J. LOUIS KRAPF, late 
nary in the service of the Church Missionary Society 
in Eastern and Equatorial Africa; including the Rev. J. 
Rebmann's Three Journeys to Jagga, and discovery of the 
great snow-capped Mountains of Equatorial Africa; and 
Native Accounts of the Great Waters of the Interior, since 









toria; together with the Rev. J. Erhardt’s View of the 
*rospects and Resources of the Country of the Wanika, the 
seat of the Bast African Mission. To which is prefixed a 
concise Account of Geographical Discovery in Eastern 
Africa up to the present time, by E. J. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 
and an “Appendix, added by the Anthor, respecting the 
snow-capped Mountains of Equatorial Africa, the Mountains 
of the Moon, and the sources of the Nile; and the Lan- 
guages and Literature of Abeasynia and Eastern Africa, 
&e., &e. 


London: Trusyer and Co., No. 60, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d., Svo., 


HILOLOGICAL, ETHNOGRAPHICAL, 
| A age og orga ESSAYS. By R.G. LATHAM, M.D., 
-R.S., &. &e. 


Wiiiams and Noreatr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 7s. 64., Svo., cloth (published at 12s.), 


MANUAL of BUDHISM in its MODERN 
4 DEVELOPMENT. Translated from Cingalese MSS. 
by the Rev. R. SPENCE HARDY. 


Also, by the same Author, price 7s. 6d., 8vo. (published 
at 123.), 


EASTERN MONACHISM: An Account 
of the Origin, Laws, Discipline, Sacred Writings, &c. &c., of 
the Order of Mendicants founded by Gotama Budha. With 
References, throughout, to the kindred Usages and Institu- 
tions of the Western Fraternities and other Ascetics. 


*,* The Advertisers having just purchased the entire 
remainder of these two works by Mr. Spence Hardy, offer an 
opportunity of purchasing them at the above very reduced 
price. 

Witiiuams and Norcate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Garden, London, W.C.; and 29, 
Edinburgh. 


Covent 
South Frederick Street, 





Reduced to 8s., 8vo., cloth (published at 16s.), 


\ ODERN POETS and. POETRY _ of 
SPAIN. . By the late JAMES KENNEDY, Esq. Con- 


with Biographical Memoirs and Specimens of the Works of 
the following Authors, viz.:—Jovellanos, Iriarte, Melendez 
Valdes, L. Moratin, Arriaza, Martinez de la Rosa, the Duke 
de Rivas, Breton de los Herreros, Heredia, Espronceda, 
Zorilla. 

Wiu.iuMs and Norearte, 
Garden, London; and 20, 


14, Henrietta Street, 
South Frederick Street, 


Covent 
Edin- 





bargh. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d., 8vo., cloth boards, 


HE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK for the 
LAW of STORMS: A Practical Exposition of the 
Theory of the LAW of STORMS, and its Uses to Mariners 
in all parts of the World, shown by Transparent Storm 
Cards and Usefal Lessons. With Charts and Diggrams. By 
HENRY PIDDINGTON, late President of Marine Courts, 
Calcutta. Third Editi.n, enlarged and improved. 


By the same Author, price 7s., 8vo, 


CONVERSATIONS about HURRICANES, for 
the Use of Plain Sailors. 


Wittmams and Norcate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 


burgh. 














In a few days, price 1s, 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY REVIEW, 1860 
(Third Year), by the COUNCIL OF FOUR. A Guide 
to the Exhibition, Leading Articles, Art News, Original, 
Critical, and Descriptive Notices of the Works exhibited. 


Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In preparation, and shortly will be published, 


‘aD S AND PATCHES.” 


Containing Anecdotes of Managers, Authors, Actors 
and Others. 


Br DRINKWATER MEADOWS. 





Now ready, 
A PORTRAIT OF 
ERCY, BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Engrayed by C. W. Starrs, from the Picture 
painted by Miss Ccrray at Rome, in the year 1819, and 
now in possession of Shelley's Son. Artists’s Proofs, with 
Autograph, £1 1s. Proofs, 10s. 6d. Prints, 7s. 6d. 
London: Published by J. Hocartn, Printseller to her 
Majesty and the Royal Family, 5, Haymarket. 





This day, royal 8vo., pp. $46, 21s., 
AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY 
B a of JURISPRUDENCE. 
By D. CAULFIELD HERON, LL.D. 


Book IL 
Book II. 
Book HL 


Principles of Jurisprudence. 

The Greek and Roman Jarisprudence. 

The Cultivation of the Civil Law and of fs uris- 
prudence on the Revival of Learning. 


Book IY. History of Jurisprudence in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

Book V. History of Jurisprudence in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Book VI. Conclusion. 


London: Jouy W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GR AND PIANO. 
and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 


P{ARMONTOMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

aud Co.—Deseription and List of Prices, post free. 
Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 


URLINE,” Mr. V. Wattacr’s New 
Grand Opera, performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent Garden. ALL the VOCAL MUSIC; also, arrange- 
ments of “LURLINE” as SOLOS and DUETS for the 
Pianoforte, by Caticott, Osnorve, Favarcer, Bey pict, 
Kune, and Brrstey Ricearps. 
Cramer, Bear, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


URLINE."—The following are the 
favourite PIECES in Ww ALLACE'’S New and Suc- 

cessful OPERA, “ LURLINE” 
“ Under a Spreading Coral,” “Take this Cup of Sparkling 
Wine,” “ Flow on, oh, Silver Rhine,” “When the Night 
Wins,” “Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer,” sung by Miss 














Pyne. 

“ Gentle Troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling. 

“ Our Bark in Moonlight Beaming,” ‘‘ Sweet form that on 
my Dreamy Gaze,” “The Chimes of Home,” sung by Mr. 
Harrison. 

“A Father's Love,” “ Love, Transient Passion,” sung by 
Mr. Santley. 


Cramer, Beaxe, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


URLINE by WALLACE. 
D’Albert’s Polka, from Lurline........ scesceee 38. Od. 
D’ Albert’s Quadrilles, from Lurline ......... 48. Od. 
D’ Albert’s Waltzes, from Laurline............ 48. Od. 
Coote’s Troubadour Phiten 3 from Lurline.. 4s. 0d. 
Coote’s Quadrilles, from Lurline.............. 43. Od. 


Solos or Duets—Illustrated. 
London: Cramer, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent Sirect. 


OVERNMENT UPON FIRST 

PRINCIPLES. Illustrated Analogically, Historically, 

and Statistically. By Jxo. GrosssatH.. All Denominations 

of Modern and Ancient Constitutions carefully examined. 

Statesmen and lovers of just and intelligent Progress will 

find in it a Compilation of Remarkable Facts and Monetary 
Calculations essentially connected with this day. 


Pirer & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just ‘published, Second ] Edition, price 5s.; handsomely bound 
in morocco, fcr presentation, 10s. 


TH BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 

“ The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage 
of not only giving the name of the author of each passage 
quoted, but also its precise place in his works."—Votes and 
Queries. 























London: Warrttaker and Co. 
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